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Cuapter XIII. 


[’ seems strange that such a night should be parent to such a 

morning. It is an emblem of her own past and present Jane, 
thinks, as she stands alone before breakfast next day on the 
terrace, looking over the sloping green lawn—green and trim as 
any Midland manor’s—to the Sound across whose narrow space 
rise the noble barren hills of Skye. The Cuchullins hiding their 
sharp peaks in the clouds—hiding and then withdrawing them 
to show them to. the sunlight. Glamegg with his feet in the 
water, and just behind him that twin hill which seems to mimic 
his profile, and the downward trend of his scaur; other and 
other mountains, rounded, toothed, and endlessly varied, “ backed 
like weasles,” notched and bitten, continue the line, and close as 
at a lake-head the vision. 

And on the faces of these hills what a mad riot of shine and 
rain! What momentary prisms travelling lightning quick! 
What a race of shadows! What vertical splendours of wet 
radiance! What intense green oases starting into light! Mrs. 
Etheredge stands as in a trance, asking herself whether she can 
be still in the body. ' 

The answer—since we are given small hope of meeting our 
dogs again within the veil—comes in a storm of barks, through 
which the pinny shriek of little Elsa pierces, and in another 
moment the lady to whom that loud dissonance is the ordinary 
chamber-music stands beside her guest. 

“They like a run before breakfast,” she says, “just down to 
the Battery and back”—pointing to where on an earthwork by 


the shore an old gun points its harmless muzzle at the opposite 
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coast. “This horrible sport limits their area so much. There 
is hardly anywhere where they are allowed to go. Is there, 
Mouflon? is there, Jock? is there, Elsa? You are admiring the 
view, I suppose? That is Glamegg, and those are the Cuchullins ” 
—in gently bored repetition of what is evidently a too often 
pattered lesson. “I, on the other hand, am admiring you. 
There is so much in setting, is not there? This is a beautiful 
setting for”—she hesitates and lowers her voice a little—“a 
great bliss.” The esthetic relish in her tone is intense, and she 
goes on: “ The whole sky and the whole sea and the whole island 
—not a jarring element, except that nightmare ‘sport.’ And as 
to those two women—there are only two, and I would not have 
had them but that it would not have been fair upon the other 
men. However, they do not count for much. One of them, 
Mrs. Dayrell, has an ‘inside,’ and spends most of her time in 
her room—a great quality in a guest; and the other, Mrs. 
Menzies——” 

Her words die in clamour, a clamour this time of unmistakable 
welcome, as Mouflon, a good-hearted dog, though artificial and 
Jin-de-siecle—claws a newcomer’s Sunday trousers with his bangled 
paw, as Jock jumps five times the height of his wire-haired body 
into the air, and little Elsa spends herself in shrewish coquetries. 
But to-day her admirer takes no notice of Elsa. To his hostess’ 
delight he does not even perceive her. He has neither eyes nor 
ears for, nor any consciousness of, aught but Jane. He does not 
offer her his hand, or ask her how she does. He just stands and 
stares, as we stare at a sunset, at the Parthenon, at any supreme 
expression of absolute beauty—dumbed, with our little adjectives 
dead. And she stares back. Both have the same feeling as on 
their snatched interview at Richmond, viz., that they have never 
really seen each other before. 

Lady Barnes strolls discreetly on, and after a minute or two 
they follow her, walking side by side. “Is it real?” They 
are both asking this question amazedly in their hearts, but the 
man first puts it into words. To answer himself, he lays hold, 
as upon-an anchor for his belief, of the white certainty of her 
left hand, and she feels the intensity of his clasp in the pain 
with which the one ring she wears—her wedding one—is pressed 
into her flesh. She had thought that that symbol of her bondage 
had lost its power to wound. Is it a good or a bad omen that it 
has not ? 

* * * + * 

Though its tinkling bell calls them they do not go to kirk. 

Indeed, their hostess begs them not to do so. 
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“Tt would spoil the whole poetry of the situation,” she says 
paganly to her friend. “I shall not expect you till I see you. 
Such moments are not to be hurried over. I am afraid I shall 
be thinking of you more than of the poor meenister’s drone.” 

She stands watching them as they climb the steep path of the 
old walled kitchen-garden and disappear among the stems of the 
little sighing pines that crown it. She sighs, too; a sigh of 
delicate, artistic melancholy and real enjoyment. And they? 
What does not that morning hold for them? What superb 
amends for these six years of severance and foregoing? When 
it is over, the woman looks back upon it as on a blur of radiance 
too gorgeous to contemplate with merely mortal eyes; on endear- 
ments whose ecstasy translated itself into sobs, and words that 
broke down under their weight of tender meaning and grew 
inarticulate. 

The moment that they reach the shelter of the wood he takes 
her in his arms, and for the rest of that wonderful morning 
scarcely lets her go out of them again. Up the fir-needle-strewn 
path, with a hundred blissful stops for new and ever new caresses, 
they slowly climb, till from the colonnade of larch-stems they step 
out upon the rocky brow of the hill, and look down upon the sea, 
whose tide is running out, and leaving more and more clear green 
shadows, edging its breeze-crisped purple ; look across to the wild 
Skye cliffs opposite running up to and far beyond where Portree 
harbour indents the line. 

They sit down with their backs to a sun-warmed rock, and he 
brings her a bundle of bracken for a pillow, but her happy head, 
prefers the pillow of his shoulder. For awhile they are silent, in 
a trance of happiness, which no words seem good enough to break. 
Jane first rouses herself. 

“Come,” she says, ‘we must talk rationally. Think of the 
arrears we have to make up. And really, in point of fact, we 
know so dreadfully little of each other. Six months out of our 
whole lives, and then six years’ silence, without even a letter.” 

This reflection appears to both so affecting that it entails a new 
interruption, which Jane cuts shorter than it would otherwise 
have been to pursue her theme. 

“In point of fact, we are almost strangers.” 

His answer is to press her more closely to his side with a little 
laugh. 

“So any one would say who saw us, would not they ?” 

She laughs, too. 

“But it is true, all the same. As far as knowledge of each 
other’s histories go, we have had to depend upon chance scraps 
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picked up from outside people; and as to our characters and 
dispositions ”—she pauses, and puts up her one free hand to tilt 
her hat a little more over her forehead, as if that action might aid 
her in the effort at enlightenment—“ there really is so much to 
ask and tell, that one does not know where to begin.” 

“ Do not begin.” 

“But I must. If you knew the hunger I have to learn how 
you spent every day, every hour, every minute of those awful 
blank six years.” 

He pushes his hat back, a sort of converse action to her tilting 
forward of hers, and a tiny plait appears in his sun-and-wind- 
tanned forehead as his eyes follow two Solan geese hovering over 
the Sound, smoothly flying and then diving plumb down. 

“Ts not the present good enough? Let us stick to that 
to-day.” 

Yet she perseveres. 

“For most of the time I did not even know where to think of 
you. Until Lady Barnes told me of her meeting you in California, 
I did not even know in what quarter of the globe my heart was.” 

The terribleness of that recalled ignorance compels them again 
to a compensating kiss. 

“Come now,” she says, sitting up, with a pretty air of deter- 
mination, “this will never do. At this rate I shall never learn 
anything about you. Give an account of yourself. Where have 
you been?” 

He makes a little playful gesture of despair at the comprehen- 
siveness of the order. 

“ Where have I not been ?” 

“There was not a day, not an hour, scarcely a minute, when I 
did not picture to myself what you were doing. I want to hear 
how nearly my fancies tallied with the facts.” 

“ You want to know what I did every minute during six years. 
How many minutes are there in six years? Darling, you must 
let me down easy. Ask something a little more possible than 
that.” 

“Very well; I will ask something quite easy. In all those 
many, many minutes that you refuse to account for”—with an 
agitated laugh—* was there ever one when I was quite, quite out 
of your memory ?” 

“ Never!” 

The emphatic brevity of the negative ought to content her; 
and, indeed, there is a confident exaltation in her eye and 
tone, 

“TI knew it—knew that I was safe in judging you by myself. 
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It was not because I doubted; it was only for the unspeakable 
pleasure of hearing you say it that I asked.” 

“My own!” 

“ Yes, you say true; I am your own,” she says, plunging her 
blue eyes into hig bluer ones with an expression of almost awe, 
that lifts her declaration out of the region of the amatory into the 
religious. “ Yours—body, soul, and spirit. ‘My beloved is mine 
and I am his ’—those words have been ringing in my ears ever 
since I woke this morning.” 

“ Darling!” 

After a moment the brevity and commonplaceness of his 
expletive seems to strike him as inadequate, and he adds with a 
sort of enamoured envy : 

“The right words never seem to come to the end of my tongue. 
I cannot say the beautiful things you do; but as far as feeling 
them goes——” 

She interrupts him with a happy laugh. 

“Do not apologise. Ido not complain of you. I will even go 
farther than before—do what not many women would dare after 
six years: ask you, and with no misgiving as to the answer, 
whether in all that time you have ever said or looked or thought 
one word of love to any other woman? There!” 

Her voice is full of confident triumph, but this time she cannot 
read the expected answer written in indignant passion in his eyes 
even before it hurries from his lips. He is looking down, and for 
a moment seems to hesitate; then: 

“I entirely decline to answer any more such senseless 
questions.” 

The words look harsh, but the action that accompanies them 
cannot be said to come under that head, and if she had had a 
second’s misgiving—though even that is overstating the case—a 
tempest of new kisses drowns it. 

“It is my turn to catechize now,” he says, when at length they 
subside again into their normal attitude. “Do you think that I 
have no curiosity to know what you have been doing all these 
years? I had one pull over you, at least. I always knew where 
to think of you. To me, poor darling! you were always standing 
in the moonlight by the fountain in the——” He pauses, and 
her thrilled heart tells her that emotion blocks his utterance; in 
point of fact,a momentary oblivion of the name of the scene of 
their parting arrests him, but in a second it comes back, and he 
ends, “in the Circular Garden.” 

“I scarcely ever went there on the contrary.” 

“Did not you? Well, it shows how much one’s fancies are 
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worth. But tell me—begin from the very beginning—did you 
see me turn and take one last look round the yew hedge? Tell 
me, did you? Did you?” 

The bait is too attractive not to be at once swallowed, and she 
complies; begins from the very beginning; tells him, as in 
hungry imagination she has so often already done through wakeful 
nights and void days, of the stages of her long misery, the numb- 
ness that yet ached, the raging despair, the saltless vapidity of 
every attempted occupation, the apathetic half-acquiescence, the 
mad beating against the adamant door of fate; the stings of 
conscience, and the efforts to drown them in distasteful duties ; 
the long catalogue leading up to the final scene beside her 
husband’s deathbed. By the time she reaches it she is drowned 
in tears, and her shoulders shake with her sobs. 

Though the “ winter of her discontent ” has flowered into such 
a summer, and the concluding words of her story are made in- 
distinct by her whole wet face being buried on her lover's breast, 
yet it is not without convulsive weeping that she recounts her 
own refusal of that last request, and the life-long stigma which a 
dying vengeance had set upon her. The young man follows her 
story with an absorption evidenced by the passionate caresses and 
indignant interjections with which he continually interrupts it; 
and the sight of the entire oversetting that her climax occasions 
puts him apparently beside himself. 

* And all this for me /” he says in a voice almost as stifled and 
choked as her own. “ You have forgiven me; but how can I ever 
forgive myself for having brought it on you? But what does it 
matter now?”—with an abrupt change of key. “Is such 
wretched, posthumous spite worth one of your precious tears ?” 

Her heart is so close to his that it is a wonder he does not feel 
the sudden change in its leaping beats at his last words. It is 
the first jarring note in the heavenly concert of their love. She 
draws herself away decisively from his arms. 

“He is dead,” she says in a voice grown all at once distinct 
and dry. 

There is a pause, not like the former ones, filled up with long 
kisses, but of momentary revulsion on her part, and of astonished, 
and at first uncomprehending, consternation on his. 

“Yes, poor chap!” 

There is such unaffected compassion in his tone, compassion so 
deep and genuine for anyone, friend or foe, who has the misfortune 
to be dead on a day when such abounding and triumphant life is 
rioting in his own veins, that she forgives him. It was merely 
a want of tact, and among the great and noble discoveries which 
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her imperfect knowledge of his character will daily open out to 
her, there must be one or two of a less admirable kind. 

But the little incident has sobered them both, and it is in 
silence that for awhile they look out straight before them at the 
radiant pageant which hitherto they have been too self-absorbed 
to be more than vaguely aware of as an unneeded heightener of 
bliss that is already toppling over with its own elevation. It is 
a day of thousand metamorphoses. A miracle of dove’s neck 
tints, solid embodied rainbows, have now chased the frowns from 
the hills. They stand above a sea of such blue as seems fetched 
from an Apocalyptic vision. And in the lovers’ ears is the noise, 
never ending, not loud but penetrating, of the “going of the 
waters.” 

* * 7 * * 

They take Lady Barnes at her word. She has implored them 
to treat time in general, and luncheon-time in particular, as if 
neither existed, and they have obeyed. The dismembered grouse 
and ravaged venison-steaks tell them as they enter the dining- 
room that the repast is quite half over. 

“Where have you been?” cries the younger and prettier of 
the two strange ladies, Mrs. Menzies, shooting her question at 
Miles as soon as he is within the door, with the embarrassing 
directness of a child. 

For Mrs. Menzies, though twenty-five years of age, and a wife 
and mother of some standing, is still a child, and, what is more, 
an enfant terrible. 

“TI have been at kirk,” replies Miles without a moment's 
hesitation, taking the vacant place beside her, as it is clearly her 
intention and he should. ‘“ You did not see me? No, of course 
you did not, because you were not there yourself.” 

It is for the first moment not clear to Mrs. Etheredge where 
the second empty place at the table is, and she stands for a second 
or two in flushed uncertainty before discovering that it is beside 
Mrs. Menzies’ husband. She subsides into it and begins to take 
off her gloves. A bewildered feeling, engendered partly by her 
long absence from society, but still more by the familiar levity of 
Miles’ answer, the playful intimacy that his ready and transparent 
lie evidences with the lady to whom it is addressed, confuses her 
so much that her left-hand neighbour has to repeat twice his 
offer of dressed salmon before she hears it. 

Jane had not been aware that any but the slightest and 
formalest acquaintance, dating only from the present visit, 
existed between her lover and the young matron, yet snatches of 
their talk which float down over the scarlet geraniums to her 
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ear through the general hum reveal allusions to frequent former 
meetings, to a well-established and extremely easy intercourse of 
some standing. 

Mr. Menzies does not apparently share his wife’s loquacity. 
It is not till later that Jane learns he can talk as well and as 
much as his neighbours under more favourable circumstances, but 
that when his wife is present, and in such a fine flow of spirits as 
to-day, the apprehension of what she may say next, and the 
consciousness of his perfect incapacity to stop her whatever it 
may be, keeps him silent and trembling. From Mr. Menzies, 
then, Mrs. Etheredge need dread no interruption in her efforts to 
catch these fragments of surprising banter and ill-understood 
allusion which keep reaching her from the other end of the table. 

How out of it a year and a half’s total seclusion from the world 
makes one feel! This is a merely passing thought; the abiding 
one which kills appetite is how absolutely unknown a phase of her 
lover’s character this audacious joking and far from intellectual 
repartee represents. That fresh from such a scene as the morning’s, 
to her so holy and sacred in the intensity of its joy, he should be 
able or willing to stoop to the level of Mrs. Menzies’ blundering 
pleasantries! That it is no case of stooping is an explanation 
too terrible to be faced, and she does not face it. 

But it brings up a little cloud not bigger than the tiny wet 
kerchief about Glamegg’s neck on her forehead, which abides 
even when, by the eager abetting of their hostess, the lovers are 
again sauntering in unviolated ¢éte-d-téte along a rocky path above 
the sea, that follows the windings of the coast; here descending 
to nearly a level with the water and the rich orange-coloured 
seaweed, there cresting a little hill, and coming out full on the 
splendours of the flashing Sound. They have paused on the 
lower level to look at the great drab rock masses piled above 
the water, masses that seem to mimic huge antediluvian beasts. 

“ Are you tired, darling ?” 

“Not in the least. Is not that like a gigantic lizard? ”—pointing 
to a huge block that might be a petrified saurian, with sinister 
flat head and ironical profile. 

“A little—not very. But there is something wrong. What is 
it? Anything that I can set right?” 

There is such a tender humility in his tone, so different from 
that of the free-and-easy banter which had been her cause of 
offence, and his face is so full of solicitous passion, and so fondly 
nearing her own, that the real reason of her dimmed sunshine 
seems forced out of her into speech. 

“T had no idea that Mrs. Menzies was such a friend of yours.” 
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“She is not.” 

The denial is as ready and decided as had been his brazen 
statement about the kirk. The thought darts smartingly through 
her that perhaps there is as little truth in the one as the other. 
But she drives it away in horrified haste. Already, not twenty- 
four hours after their reunion, is she beginning to doubt his word ? 
The corners of her mouth droop. 

“T do not know any of your friends.” 

“Ts that my fault?” 

“ Are they mostly men or women ?” 

“ Men—nearly all of them.” 

There is a certain precipitation in the delivery of this ex- 
planation. 

“ Nearly all of them? Not quite all, then?” 

“‘ Well, there is Lady Barnes.” 

“Yes?” 

“ You will allow her to be a friend?” 

A slow, happy smile chases the anxiety from the young woman’s 
face. ° 

“We should not have been here if she had not. She has been 
the God in the Car.” A few moments later: “ When you met her 
in California, did you begin at once to talk about me?” 

“At once. Did not she tell you so?” 

“T did not let her tell me much. It was so soon. And, 
besides ””—warned by a movement of intolerant impatience on his 
part to avert a recurrence of the kind of comment that had jarred 
her in the morning—“I thought I had rather hear it from you.” 

“ My very own!” 

They walk on in thrilled silence, sounding sea, delicately 
brilliant hills, and wheeling, diving, calling sea-birds, all ministers 
of their joy. Jane regains speech first, recurring with a certain 
persistency to the theme that had been so ecstatically broken in 
upon : 

“You saw a good deal of her in London, I suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

“She was taking out a girl—Mabella Clarendon.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You went out a good deal yourself?” 

Probably he detects the slight grudgingness of tone that 
accompanies the thought in her mind of her own claustral 
seclusion. 

“Did I? Did not I? I dare say I did. Anything to kill 


time—to make it move a little quicker towards September.” 
“ Did it crawl ?” 
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The grudging is gone out of her voice, exchanged for a rapt 
curiosity. 

“ Did it?” 

They have reached the covert of a tiny wood of dwarf birch- 
trees, and with their connivance he lays the rest of his answer on 
her lips. 

In the night that follows she wakes between two dreams of him, 
to the reflection of what a large proportion of her questions he 
has answered only by kisses. 


Cuapter XIV. 


THE grouse’s respite is over, and the stag’s perennial suspicion, 
which must surely embitter his glens and mountain breasts, is 
about to be again fully justified, for it is Monday morning, and 
sport has resumed its relentless sway. The guns have gone off 
in an iron cart for the day. It is a bright, fresh morning after a 
wet night, and the sun, breaking out, is clearing up the mysteries 
of the hills. An hour ago their sides had looked flat surfaces ; 
now they are revealing a thousand surprises, clefts, indentations, 
scars, and shadows. 

“T suppose I may virtually wish you good-bye till next Sun- 
day?” Mrs. Etheredge says in snatched farewell to her lover. 
“Go! they are calling you.” 

“So they are, hang them! Well, let them call; let them go 
without me.” 

But both know how much worth is to be attached to this last 
permission, and at the next impatient shout of his name he leaves 
her standing in the morning light between the fuchsia hedges— 
leaves her with one last fond flash of his blue eyes and the words: 

“There will always be the evenings.” 

The prospect carries her happily through the day ; through the 
morning, when she escapes alone to revisit the scenes of yester- 
day’s sacred blisses; through luncheon, made chiefly noticeable by 
Mrs. Menzies’ persistent inquiries of the invalidish Mrs. Dayrell, 
as to whether there really is anything the matter with her; 
and through the afternoon, when Lady Barnes, who has a happy 
gift for slipping eel-like through the meshes of uncongenial 
company, carries her off for a téte-d-téte walk. 

They leave the other two fair ones engaged in a somewhat 
animated argument, the one urging upon her companion the im- 
mense hygienic gain it would be to her to take a good stretch 
over the hills, the other setting forth with indignant candour the 
internal complications which make such a course impossible. 
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“They are both intolerable in their different ways,” says Lady 
Barnes with dispassionate gentleness ; “but they were the best I 
could get. All the nice women seemed engaged. But we need 
not see them again till tea-time.” 

They are strolling up through a whispering pine-wood to a little 
loch that lies reflecting the bold brae above it. A walk runs 
round it, and a bench set under a larch-tree invites them to rest. 
For a few moments the speculation as to whether the prospect of 
meeting herself has had anything to say to the pre-engagement 
of all the nice women keeps Jane musing. 

“Do not talk at all if you had rather not,” says Lady Barnes 
with low-voiced indulgence. “I can quite understand that in your 
case silence must be so much more golden than any speech, and I 
feel what a miserable substitute Iam for—but que voulez-vous ? 
Sport! sport! sport! horrible despotism in one syllable!” 

Jane’s eyes are on the jewelled darkness of the water that holds 
the already autumn-fired bracken of the hill reflected in it; a 
ripple runs across it, and the heather-flowers of the brim so nicely 
mirrored a moment ago, become an amethyst blur. A sighing 
suggestion from her companion reaches her ears : 

“How glad some of them—one of them—would have been to 
have been let off to-day!” 

The other shakes her head. 

“T doubt it.” 

“How far more complex we are than they! In what a nut- 
shell their tastes lie! Kissing and killing!” 

There is a resigned and gentle distaste in the key with which 
the elder widow thus epitomizes man’s proclivities, and a pinch of 
bitter in the question the younger woman puts to her heart, as to 
whether in the case of her own lover the order should not be 
reversed, and the killing come first ? 

“ But, at all events, dear, you had a good time yesterday ?” 

A delicately-gloved hand accentuates the question, and an 
answering pressure is all the answer that Mrs. Etheredge’s full 
heart makes possible. 

“You understand me well enough to know that I never 
—_ to be prying or intrusive; but was it really—did it really 

alfil——” 

She leaves her sentence unfinished, but, greatly as Jane would 
prefer to let her hallowed memories of that unequalled Sabbath 
morn lay unprofaned by even an allusion, gratitude forces a 
choking “Yes” out of her. The breeze has laid down again, and 
the heather-flowers reappear in the clear shallows. 

“ Everything seems to have conspired to heighten your blessed- 
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ness,” continues Lady Barnes in a tone of gently intense gratifica- 
tion. “Even his coming in so unexpectedly to money at such an 
opportune moment. He told you the circumstances, of course?” 

Jane shakes her head, blushing a little. 

“We never mentioned money.” 

“ Never stooped to anything so sublunary?”—with an appre- 
ciative smile. “Of course not. But the circumstances were 
so unusual—his knowing so little of the woman who left it 
him——” 

“The woman?” 

“Oh, she was rather old—an eccentric, apparently—one of 
those happy people with few relations and more money than they 
know what to do with; but he had never given her a thought 
since they parted.” 

A woman’s heart is an oddly-constructed organ, and the turn 
of the phrase gives Mrs. Etheredge a strange jar. It is now 
applied to a dead stranger. What if it had been said of herself? 

“They met on a Cunarder, when he was going out to America 
six years ago, and he helped her in some trifling way—-with her 
baggage, I think, when they landed—and, as I say, never gave 
her another thought until, a few months ago, he received a letter 
from her solicitors to the effect that she was dead, and had left 
him—lI can’t recollect the exact amount, but enough to free you 
both from squalid butcher and baker cares for the rest of your 
lives,” 

Jane listens with a bent brow. How far rather she would 
have endowed him than that he should enrich her! But she 
chases the thought as unworthy. Ina love so perfect as theirs, 
what does it matter which gives and which takes? Yet the 
little acrid taste that the story has left on her mental palate, 
coupled with the reflection—severely banished as soon as recog- 
nized—that it was on the voyage immediately following the 
wrench of his parting with herself that he had won the heart of 
the eccentric dead, keeps her uncommentingly silent, with her 
eyes on an empty boat moored under the bank. For such a little 
loch, how much this one holds in its heart!—so much blue sky! 
such woolly clouds, ferny mountain-breast and heath-bells! 

“Neither of you gave money a thought,” murmurs Lady Barnes, 
with a sort of delicate esthetic curiosity. ‘“ You were lifted far, 
far above it! But did not you make—have not you yet made any 
plans?” 

“ None.” 


“Ah, well, you have plenty of time; the whole radiant future 
to expatiate in!” 
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“Yes.” 

The limitless glory of that future, bounded only by infinitely 
distant death, perhaps dazzles Mrs. Etheredge, for her hand goes - 
up to her brow with a gesture as of shading her eyes. 

“The present! the present! as yet that is enough for you,” 
continues Lady Barnes; “and no wonder! Barren as my own 
life has been ”"—there are moments when her late K.C.B. seems 
to have slidden out of his lady’s memory—“ how perfectly I can 
put myself in your position! But when you come down to this 
dull earth again—do not be in a hurry; stay above it as long as 
you can ”—sighing profoundly—* but when the inevitable descent 
has to be made—when you have settled anything definite, you 
will tell me, will not you?” 

Jane assents, with a shamefaced inward resolve that for the 
future she will insist on other answers to her questions than the 
inarticulate ones which had yesterday rapturously, if not quite 
satisfactorily, stemmed her utterance. It is a determination that 
she might have spared herself at least for to-day, since the 
opportunity for kisses afforded by the little fragment of time 
spared her by the grouse is meagre indeed. 

The men come in late, and tired, and at the nine o’clock dinner, 
when she sits by Miles, if she puts queries to him, it must be in 
words alone that he can respond, though his eyes and the neces- 
sarily smothered fire of his words tell her how impatient he is of 
the restriction. Her spirits had flagged a little at the prolonga- 
tion of a day ironically empty of him, and the knowledge that, 
since Lady Barnes has entrusted to him the management of her 
shooting, every day must be equally empty until the Sunday that 
looks so distant. 

Now, in the necessarily restrained passion of their close yet 
public neighbourhood, her heart rises to its former Alp-level, as 
she sits with her eyes on her plate listening to his broken 
ejaculations of ecstasy over her beauty, heightened by a low 
black gown, though lamplight is powerless to improve her 
admirable complexion. Now and then her shut red lips open to 
breathe an almost inaudible “ Hush!” when the young man’s 
objurgations on his fellow-guests and vituperations of the 
publicity of place and circumstance rise into recklessness. This 
happens so frequently, and she has such increasing difficulty as 
dinner progresses in keeping him within reasonable bounds, that 
connected conversation is impossible. She makes one or two 
attempts at it. He has put his elbow on the table, ruthlessly 
turning his shoulder upon his other neighbour, and is shading his 
eyes with his hand, so as partly to hide the fury of admiration in 
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them, while he tells her how distractingly beautiful she is, that 
he should like never to see her dressed in another gown than the 
one she is now wearing, etc. 

“Shall I come down in it to breakfast to-morrow?” she asks, 
with what she means to be a sobering little laugh of derision, but 
which shares too much of the quiver in his own voice to serve its 
purpose. 

He goes off into fresh extravagances, which last without her 
being able to arrest them till the end of dinner. Perhaps she 
doos not put out her whole strength to quell their rush. They 
sound too enthrallingly sweet in her unaccustomed ears. But 
with the realizing that even dessert is half-way through comes 
a touch of unaffected dismay, which is perceptible in the ejacula- 
tion : 

“T foresee that we shall never have any rational talk. I shall 
have to get all my information about you from other people. 
Lady Barnes gave me several new lights this afternoon.” 

She says it as jestingly as the excited tremor of her spirits 
will allow; but, easily as she has already learnt that he is beguiled 
into mirth, there is no answering gaiety in his face. On the con- 
trary, a note of abruptness strikes with odd dissonance across the 
music of his love-song. 

“Lights! What lights? What do you mean?” 

“Ah! that would be telling,” she answers, with a surprise at 
his tone that does not last above a minute, and a coquetry that 
cannot hold out against the flame of his gaze. 

And then—surely, surely sooner than her wont, though in that 
the hostess is wronged, since she has, on the contrary, purposely 
delayed her flitting—Lady Barnes sweeps her three ladies away. 
They have already seen all too much of one another through the 
long day, and it is with a sigh of frank ennui that Mrs. Menzies, 
in her character of enfant terrible, greets the faint echo of mirth 
that reaches them even through the stout walls of the well-built 
house. 

“Do you hear them laughing? How I wish they would let us 
share the joke! Of course, it is another of Mr. Miles’s stories. 
Whenever I ask Jim what they have been laughing at, he always 
says, ‘Oh, one of Miles’s,’ and invariably adds that it is quite 
impossible to repeat it.” 

There is the sound of a restless rustle from the chair occupied 
by another of the ladies, whom a minute or two later the mistress 
of the house lures into an adjacent room under the pretext of 
something to be shown or told. 

“Of course it is not true,” she says, with less languor and 
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more precipitancy than her friend has ever before heard in her 
softly-dragging voice’; “and even if it were”—with a resigned 
shrug of slender lawny shoulders —“ que voulez-vous? Men are 
like that.” 

“Like what?” 

The question is put by a third voice, the voice of the slandered 
subject of the talk, and a minute later there is only one person 
left to answer it, since his defender has retired with judicious 
precipitation. Yet from the embrace which has eluded them all 
day, and which the momentary privacy of the half-lit room seems 
to bid them to, she escapes before his snatching arms have 
caught her. 

“TI have been getting some more new lights upon your 
character.” 

Her tone has the effect of a cold douche upon him, for his arms 
drop to his sides. Though he looks perfectly at sea, a sort of 
alarm underlies the bewilderment of his expression. Nor does he, 
as she afterwards recollects, attempt to question her as to the 
cause of her changed mood. 

“So this is the way in which we are to spend our one moment.” 

There is such bitter disappointment in his tone, such a rush of 
balked passion in the eyes that are devouring her clouded face, 
that her suspicions melt, chased and put to shame, and with a 
charming gesture of abandonment her white arms go penitently 
out towards him. 

“Oh, here you are! I could not imagine what had become of 
you,” cries Mrs. Menzies, putting her head in at the door. “We 
are going to play puff-billiards. It is the only chance of keeping 
any of you awake.” 

With innocent, childish persistency she hunts them from their 
retreat. The lovers get no kiss that night. 

The woman endures the interruption best, since women are born 
and hereditary endurers. Yet later in the evening she has occasion 
to admire the superior pliability of her lover’s temper, since though 
at first an ungovernable explosion of wrath had seemed inevitable, 
yet by-and-by he adapts himself so well to the rule of circumstance 
as to yell and blow and puff and screech with the best of his fellows, 
to volley reproaches, exhortations, warnings at the top of his voice 
to Mrs. Menzies, who has insisted upon being his partner, and to 
laugh until every handsome tooth in his admirably-planned jaws 
is visible. 

* * * * * 

Sunday has come round again, and never was its rest from 
labour more appreciated by “ the swink hedger” than is its repose 
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from pleasure by one of the guests at a Hebridean shooting-lodge. 
She and her lover, kindly loaned to her for the day by his guns 
and brother-sportsmen, have clambered over the rocks on the 
shore, till they reach a nook so sheltered between two blocks that 
they are unsuspected by the sea-birds, who come sailing past 
without seeing them till they are close upon them. A curlevw, 
flying so near that its long woodcock beak stands out against the 
sky, herring-gulls, a pair of herons, a big black-backed gull 
swimming so pleasantly through the little heave of the quiet sea. 

The rocks among which they sit are grey save quite close to the 
sea, where they are warmly orange, with bladdery seaweed, grey 
and lichened, thrown about in every variety of shape and posture; 
and on this still day, soft and fair, unharried by any bustling 
wind, the peace of their lair is absolutely unbroken. The ideal 
bliss not reached since last Sunday is again all but within touch. 
All but—— 

““We do not seem to have much to say to each other, after 
all,” she murmurs, shaking off, but with difficulty, the rapt 
silence that is enfolding them both. ‘ Have you nothing to tell 
me?” 

“Nothing but the same old story that you must be sick of 
hearing—that you are the most beautiful woman in the world and 
that I am half out of my mind with love for you.” 

There is nothing very original in the mode of presenting this 
statement, but threadbare as it is, her face shows no signs of 
finding it so. 

“That is the one thing about you that I have heard on your 
own authority,” she says gravely. ‘ Every other fact that I have 
gained has been from other people.” 

“What sort of facts? What other people ?” 

She begins to check off on the fingers, of that hand from which 
he has just stripped the glove in order to kiss its palm the facts 
alluded to. 

“That you are a very good all-round man, one of the best—this 
from the men generally. That you always seem to know by 
instinct when she needs a footstool—this from Mrs. Dayrell. 
That ”—her tongue slackens and a small perpendicular fold shows 
itself on her forehead—“ you tell very—remarkable stories after 
dinner—this from Mrs. Menzies.” 

A slight cloud that has swept over it lifts from Miles’s brow. 

“Ts that all? Anything more?” 

“You are always rather frightened when I begin to question 
you,” says Jane, examining the cleared countenance before her 
with less passion and more keenness in her eyes than her lover 
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quite relishes. ‘I believe you have some dark spot in your past 
that you are afraid of my putting my finger upon. No—do not be 
angry ; it is only a stupid joke.” 

Both have a slightly jarred feeling that the last few minutes 
have let them down several pegs below their proper level, and 
Miles takes up the field-glass lying beside him, and looks through 
it at the kittiwakes, the meganser geese riding on the water, the 
fork-tailed sea-swallows, the terns, all the happy winged ocean 
peoples flying and oaring around them. Annoyed though he is, 
he cannot help rather enjoying watching them ; but he is not long 
allowed to do so. 

“ Are you vexed? I thought you could take a joke.” 

“T hope I can; but there was not much joke in telling me that 
you thought I was a blackguard, was there?” 

“T did not!” 

“Words to that effect.” 

A slight pause. 

“Tam sorry! I beg your pardon!” 

“Do not! do not!” he cries in a flurry of revived passion, 
dropping the telescope and enwrapping her again in a long 
embrace. “I beg yours a thousand times for having been so 
thin-skinned.” 

The higher level is again reached, and the argument closed in 
the manner which Jane had resolved should not be the invariable 
one it has hitherto proved; but she tries to elevate the situation 
by whispering in a voice of gentle admonition : 

“We must try to be patient with each other. It is the penalty 
of my imperfect knowledge of you that I must daily be making 
new discoveries.” 

“And do you think I am not making new discoveries, too?” 
he asks a little ruefully. 

It is a point of view that she has not hitherto taken. 

The evening light is yellow over Portree and the Rocks as they 
turn homewards, the sea turning to steel. No sun has been 
visible for some hours, but towards seven o’clock, as they saunter 
back by the path that runs homewards along the rock’s face, a 
cloudlet in the east catches a tinging blush-rose, which presently 
washes over all the eastern sky, on which some heavy indigo 
clouds are couchant. It reappears with lovely effect of hinted, 
more than openly-displayed rose on the backs of the little waves 
that come curling one after another into the tiny bay. 

“Tt seems a reversal of the order of things—blue clouds on a 
pink sky,” Jane says in a happy voice. 

For the moment there are no clouds on her own sky. On that 
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tenderly-painted evening by the soothed waters, and with the laid 
winds, the apogee of her felicity is perhaps reached. An exquisite 
stillness lies on her heart, for has not she promised to waive all 
better knowledge of himself and his shozt-comings, and wed her 
beloved with the least possible delay? Yet her sun is not 
destined to set quite undimmed. 

“ Where have you been? Do you know what time it is?” 

The question is not addressed to herself, but, though halfway 
up the stairs to dress for dinner, she overhears it, also her lover's 
answer, delivered with his usual cheerful readiness, ‘“ We lost our 
way.” 

Mrs. Menzies’ laugh rings out. 

“As you and Mabella pretended to do that night at Earl’s 
Court!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


A “costty” fortnight follows—costly in the Shakespearian sense. 
Doubtless a great love does not need a background to set it off. 
It brings its own gold and gems with it, and ought perhaps to 
leave the lesser blessings of glorious weather, indoor comforts, 
and outdoor splendours to the only moderately happy or frankly 


miserable. 

Jane is scarcely conscious of the luxurious house, the dainty 
dinner-table, the flowery fuchsia-hedged garden. Yet they all 
add their drop of pleasure to her charmed cup. Her days have 
been for the most part spent without her lover, but the evenings 
make amends; and now and then there has been a day off, 
dedicated to an expedition. Once it is to the top of the island’s 
highest mountain, an excursion that involves the iron cart, and 
a long, long climb after it is left. The Skye hills are dressed in 
their most holiday clothes—holy-day, rather, for there is a feeling 
of grave sanctity about their high and awful loneliness. 

The air breathes full summer, yet is fresh and cool withal, and 
the colours on the Great Mother’s palette blaze with extraordinary 
vividness. Far ahead of the rest of the party the lovers’ winged 
feet carry them. Around them the moors, undisfigured by wall 
or railing, spread their sea of heather, their out-cropping gray 
rocks, their bog-myrtle, their little white sheep, the rough pretti- 
ness of their Highland cattle. 

Up and up is their flinty climb ; up and up, crossing dark-brown 
rivulets, stopping to take breath and look back at the jewelled 
glories of the mountains and the diamond-specked sapphire of the 
Sound; passing a still little mountain loch whence the sunlight 
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has already departed; up and up, till one final trial of breath and 
footing, scaling a steep last pitch of slippery flint, lands them on 
the broad flat summit, where they stand panting hand-in-hand, 
taking in the extent and splendour of the panorama around them: 
the Minch, for ever vexed with storms, now shining distant and 
quiet; Harris far away; Applecross and the Inverness-shire 
mountains coloured like the inside of an oyster-shell; the white 
gates to the strait that parts the mainland from Skye shining 
white and distinct, that strait across which the long-ago Danish 
princess drew a chain. Jane heaves a deep, deep sigh. 

“I thought that I ought to have died on Sunday evening, but 
Iam glad I lived till to-day.” 

“ Darling!” 

The heightening of his passion has not enlarged his vocabulary, 
but he makes up in emphasis what he lacks in variety. Then 
they stretch themselves to rest on the warm mountain grass, and 
advance cautious head and eyes over the edge of the precipice 
that falls so sheer seawards. She grows frightened presently at 
the daring with which he hangs over the brink, and catches at 
his arm. 

“You will fall over!” 

“What would you do if I did?” 

She covers her face with her hands. 

“What should Ido? What should I do if I lost younow? I 
do not know. It is unthinkable.” 

Later comes the luncheon on the moor, the sun-kissed heather 
for seats, the hock bottles propped against the heather twigs, the 
tawny moors carrying the eye beyond themselves to the splendours 
of sea and Skye mountains—Glamegg, the Cuchullins, left so free 
by the clouds that no mist obscures the features of the couchant 
giant, who seems to be for ever lying on his back on the summit, 
with his colossal features standing out against the blue blandness 
of the heavens. 

It is on long days together such as this that Jane learns to know 
her lover better, to make those discoveries on the unexplored 
continent of his mind which she had promised herself with so 
much rapture of anticipation. In the evening his love is prone to 
become ejaculatory and ebullient, but in the daylight meetings, 
all too few, which sport spares her, it dawns upon her slowly—for 
she does not welcome the news—that there are limitations to the 
endowment of that personality which her unknowing idolatry had 
vaguely gifted with every mental as well as physical grace. If 
theirs is to be that ideal union which she had pictured, it must 
be by the suppression of one half of her own nature. Mr. Miles 
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never voluntarily opens a book, and the artless dismay written on 
his countenance when her full heart leads her to illustrate their 
own bliss by some quoted line from the poets teaches her not to 
repeat the attempt. There is something affecting in the naiveté 
with which he throws himself upon her mercy. 

“ Now, you are not going to ask me where that comes from, as 
you did the other day, for I warn you I have not the foggiest 
idea.” 

She pulls up short, at first with a keener sense of disappointment 
than she will own to herself, but later with a resolved exaltation. 
Here is one other sacrifice, one that she had not reckoned upon, to 
make for him. He is not intellectual; neither will she be. 
Whatever in her is uncongenial to him, whatever in her has no 
use for him, whatever he takes no delight in, that will she cut off. 
Since he does not care for it, it cannot be worth the keeping. 
And if in the region of his intelligence there are some disillusions 
to be endured, assuredly there are none in that of his heart. It 
seems that through all these absent years he has loved her more 
wholly, more solely, more idolatrously, that even she in her perfect 
faith in him had realized. 

Daily there is less disguise—there never had been much—in the 
display of his monopolising worship. Jane has begged her hostess 
not to tell their fellow-guests of her engagement. 

“Let me keep it to myself for a little while.” 

There is such a bright suffusion in her eyes and such a sweet 
persuasion in her voice—happiness has made her much gentler 
than her wont—that Lady Barnes surveys her with delighted 
appreciation. 

“‘ How perfectly I enter into your feelings! What could life 
give better than the consciousness of having such an exquisite 
secret locked deep, deep down in one’s own heart? As you 
know, I have only stood outside the temple and heard the echo of 
the music.” 

She heaves a sigh of perfect cheerfulness, and squeezing her 
friend’s hand with one of her own, with the other brushes a few 
needles dropped by the pine-tree above them from the lap of the 
very modified tailor gown which is all the concession the Highlands 
can win from her distressed sstheticism. 

They are again sitting by the little loch; beside them a small 
wood of young firs and larches lifts its spires of silver-blue and 
pallid green, and opposite them a bold-headed hill shows the 
mingled warmth and coolness of his bronzy brake-fern and his out- 
cropping limestone. The dogs are lending the tender grace of 
their characteristic actions to the beauty of the scene; Mouflon 
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rolling his negro curls and his monogram with a vigorous relish 
which must mean a dead rabbit, and Elsa shrieking her indignation 
at things in general from the water’s brink. 

“And yet,” says the elder woman presently, rising out of 
her rose-coloured pensiveness, “it would be perhaps better to 
sacrifice a little of the beautiful bloom we both love and 
make it known. Things might—people might—mistakes might 
be prevented.” 

“Mistakes? What mistakes?” 

“ After all, it is of very little consequence whether we put it into 
so many words or no, since it is an open secret. No one in their 
senses could mistake his looks—his eyes. Once or twice”— 
laughing low and delightedly—“I have accidentally intercepted 
glances not meant for me, and I have felt positively scorched!” 

So the open secret remains one, a fact which enables Mrs. 
Menzies still to ply the young man with her child-like and out-of- 
countenancing questions and reminiscences, and Mrs. Dayrell to 
hint to him with delicate reserve the total disorganisation of her 
mechanism. Both get what they wish and expect in return—the 
former a familiar rallying and rough-and-ready repartee, of which 
not even his lady-love’s unveiled disapproval can break Mr. Miles ; 
and the latter an unwearied and never failing application of air- 
cushions and footstools. 

Thus the days go by in a golden dream. When he is with her 
the vision solidifies into reality, and they talk as much as kisses 
will let them of their near marriage, and make common-sense 
plans for their future life; but when she is alone again—and 
other society in his absence is increasingly distasteful to her—the 
golden mist enwraps her, and earth seems to flee from beneath 
her feet. 

The weather has been un-Hebridean in its gentle windless 
fostering of the lovers’ saunters and sittings on rock and brae and 
moor, but to-day a change has come. “Sleek Panope and all her 
sisters” could no longer play upon the level brine, for a noisy wind 
is chasing the clouds, singing boisterously in the lashed trees, 
whipping up the white horses that are galloping in foam across 
the fierce green-blue and blue-green of the Sound. 

Jane’s lover has promised an early return to her to-day, so to 
make the time pass quicker she sets out immediately after luncheon 
on a solitary walk. Above the sheltering wood she climbs out on 
the moor, with its rough yet soft delights. The western wind is 
strong and frolicsome, but would not hurt a fly. Heart and lungs 
expand in the exquisite air, and the long roll of the moors, unen- 
Closed, barren, and beautiful, gives an uplifting sense of freedom, 
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What warm browns, what golden yellows, what sweeps of 
mingled colours more various than the rainbow’s “ purfled scarf” 
can show, feed the eye! And then the ear! Elate voice of the 
potent breeze, cheep of a flight of titlarks, croak of a lonely raven, 
and, chiefest melody of all, that arrests the feet and stays the 
passer-by, the gurgle, the leap, the merry noise of some narrow 
brown rivulet coursing down the braeside. 

Mrs. Etheredge stands with her hat off and her lips apart, 
silently blessing God for being alive; blessing, too, every minor 
agent that empties its little cup of sweetness into her shoreless 
ocean—each crisp salty air, each moorland voice, each pungent 
perfume. In an almost fantastic burst of gratitude she throws 
herself down, kissing the heathery ground and crying out: 

“Dear, dear Mother Earth, how can I thank you enough for 
having given birth to such a happy, happy woman as I?” 

There is no one but the titlarks to hear her, yet she rises 
ashamed. None the less does the same overpowering rush of 
ecstasy sweep over her three or four times on her homeward way, 
as she leans over the little stone bridge which crosses the burn, 
pouring, rain-swollen, its rush of burnt umber and its champagny 
foam over the rocks in its bed, and laving the fronds of the 
stooped ferns that border it; again as she comes once more in 
sight of the Sound, and sees its yeasty waves champing and 
foaming on a ground of dark steel shading into pale. 

She stands to watch a herring-boat tacking and tacking back 
again in the teeth of the wind. How little way it seems to make! 
Now a yacht comes into her field of vision. What a tossing she 
is getting! Then both herring-boat and yacht disappear from 
her sight as she dips down into the little wood, through which 
her feet increase their pace as she nears home. He may be 
already returned and waiting for her. 

As she comes once again in sight of the Sound, she perceives 
with surprise that the yacht she had noticed has brought to, and 
that a gig from it, apparently full of people, is pulling through 
the rough water to the landing-place. A sharp feeling of 
annoyance darts through her. The yacht is one of the R.Y.S., as 
is evidenced by the white red-crossed ensign hanging over the 
stern, and it is evident that the occupants of the gig are 
acquaintances of Lady Barnes, who have come with the intention 
of drinking tea with her. Will Jane and her lover be able to slip 
off unobserved and avoid them? If he is not already returned, 
she must be on the look-out for him to warn him; and if he is 
back from the moors, he will doubtless be eagerly on the watch 
for her. She sees no sign of him outside the house, into which 
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she slips by a side door, but neither is there any evidence of his 
presence within. He must be still absent. With a little drag 
of disappointment her legs carry her up to her bedroom, from 
whose window she can reconnoitre the arrivals. They have 
landed and are strolling up the drive, but are still too far off for 
recognition, if—which is unlikely—they are personally known to 
her. ° 

But there is no mistaking the tall figure, whose back she sees, 
advancing from the house to meet them, nor can there be any 
doubt that the little jimp coat and skirt tripping beside him 
appertains to Mrs. Menzies. She has evidently captured him at 
the moment of his return, and the situation being now complicated 
by the arrival of the batch of strangers, the long ramble which 
the lovers had promised each other must obviously be foregone. 

Jane has waited for her sweetheart for six years, and is to be 
married to him in six weeks, yet the trifling contretemps seems 
to her, in the strung-up state of passion that all the influences of 
Nature had wrought her into in the course of her solitary walk, 
almost unbearable. She throws herself down on the sofa and 
buries her face in its back in a paroxysm of ungovernable 
disappointment. A whole afternoon lost. Not till next Sunday 
will such another opportunity be given them, and she had been 
storing in her heart such exquisite things to say to him. Last 
night she had perhaps been a little tart to him at bedtime, when 
Mrs. Menzies had spoilt the beauty of their good-night by a silly 
joke and silly giggles, and he had not been as much annoyed as he 
ought, but had giggled a little, too. 

To-day she herself had meant to have been all sunshine and 
honey to him. And now—— A slight-indignation against her 
lover for not having had quickness enough to avoid the trap set 
for him mixes with her disappointment, and adds to the irritation 
of her temper. In so disturbed a state of spirits it is impossible 
that she can face a room full of chattering strangers. She will 
stay upstairs till they are gone. 

But after awhile the confinement and solitude of her own room 
grow even more intolerable to her than the other alternative of 
unwelcome society. An irksome curiosity begins to grow upon 
her. Surely they are paying an unconscionably long call. Of 
whom does the party consist? Are there among it any of Miles’s 
friends—those unknown friends of whom a vague and instantly 
suppressed jealousy has sometimes traversed her, and concerning 
whom he is never very diffuse? Is it possible that he has not yet 
missed her? She smiles proudly at the absurdity of such a 
hypothesis, but it decides her to steal downstairs on a voyage of 
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discovery. Without joining the company—as to that she may 
be guided by circumstances—she will be able to reconnoitre, and 
gain indications as to the likelihood of their departure. 

On reaching the hall she catches a glimpse through the open 
door of figures standing about on the terrace outside. Wafts of 
laughter and talk reach and drive her to efface herself in the 
passage leading to the schoolroom, which is always the scene of 
afternoon tea. That is evidently over now, yet some one still 
remains in the room, judging by a murmur of voices issuing from 
the door, which is ajar. She draws near and looks cautiously in. 
A couple of people, man and woman, are standing near the 
deserted tea-table so fondly intertwined that her first impression 
is one of dismay at having blundered in upon a scene so evidently 
not staged with a view to spectators ; her second—— 

It is not true that in the black crises of our lives we have asa 
rule any premonition of what is about to befall us. The girl who 
in five minutes will have fallen over the cliff on to the rocks 
beneath is picking daisies on its edge. The pointsman who is 
going to be run over by the express has enjoyed his dinner more 
than usual; and neither dream nor omen has come to warn 
Mrs. Etheredge that the last hour of her toppling bliss has 
struck. 

The man’s back is towards her, and his arms are enfolding the 
woman. The latter, with her sailor hat fallen on the floor beside 
her, her fringe in confusion, her usually inevitable air of all-right- 
ness declined into utter all-wrongness, is lifting her face—the 
face of Mabella Clarendon—streaming with tears to his, while he, 
in a voice in which tenderness and alarm strive for the mastery, is 
repeating : 

“Do not cry, darling old girl! Do not cry! do not cry! I 
cannot bear to see you cry!” 

Finding speech ineffectual, he stoops his curly head and their 
lips meet. 

* * * ~ * 

The next thing of which Mrs. Etheredge is conscious is that 
someone—she half thinks it must be herself—is back in her bed- 
room, looking idly at the cushion on her sofa, which still bears the 
print of a pressing head. She has a foggy impression that the 
head was hers, and that she must have been vexed about some- 
thing when her forehead indented it. She—if this person be 
really herself—sits quite still like a wooden figure on a chair for 
a time—some time—a long time perhaps, or is it a short 
time ? 


It does not seem either one or the other. By-and-by the figure 
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lifts itself and walks to the window, and its eyes, looking towards 
the landing-place, see the white-clad sailors in the gig tossing 
their oars, and the yacht-party beginning to re-embark. One of 
the men is in kilt and sporran. How ridiculous he looks! 

“They are gone.” 

Something in the words, uttered just above her breath, seems to 
wake a partial consciousness, for she presently breaks into a long 
laugh, and repeats out loud in a mocking voice: 

“Do not cry, darling old girl! Do not cry! do not cry!” 

The laugh takes her again and again, but after awhile dies down, 
and she finds herself once again sitting, a wooden figure with 
hanging arms, on the chair she had left. She has no sense of 
present suffering, only a dim knowledge that somewhere in the 
background of her mind there is an enormous weight which will 
presently fall and crush her. 

Once again she finds herself at the window. Some time must 
have elapsed, for the yacht is out of sight, and in its stead the 
mail-steamer, the Lovedale, having dropped the letters for Raasay 
into the awaiting boat, is puffing on towards Portree. She watches 
its red funnel and black hull, and the churned white water in its 
wake, thinking mechanically, “It is late to-night.” 

Another thought follows. By the Lovedale is the only means 
of getting away from the island, and she will be calling here on 
her daily course to Stromeferry at eight o’clock to-morrow morning. 
To get away. Jane’s thoughts—if such woolly vapours can be 
called so—gradually gain a little form. Her mind, stunned out of 
all other power, has yet the capacity for pinning itself to this one 
idea. To get away. To get away without seeing any one. She must 
have an excuse. Before long she has found one. Her brain is 
working quite lucidly now. The letters will be brought in to her 
presently, as soon as they have been sorted at the post-office, and 
she can have bad news by them, news that compels her to leave 
at once. Bad news! It will not be much of a falsehood. She 
has had bad news, has not she? Again she laughs, and settles 
herself to wait. 

* * * * * 

“You are not coming to dinner? and you have had bad news? 
and you want to go to-morrow morning?” 

Lady Barnes has swept in upon her likea tall, soft whirlwind— 
Jane had braced herself for that inevitable consequence of her 
maid-sent message—a whirlwind with its best white Brussels 
lace swathing its dinner-dressed head and consternation in its eye. 

“T want you to order the boat for me.” 

“You have had bad news? Is it very bad?” 
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“ Yes,” 

The other pauses a moment or two, evidently awaiting the 
explanation which does not come. 

“ And you must go?” 

“ Yes, I must.” 

The hostess flicks her fan open, and begins to fan herself with an 
air of weary irritation. 

“Tt has been a detestable afternoon! Those tiresome people 
paying—such a visitation! Mabella Clarendon, too, coming fishing 
for an invitation—at least, it is a comfort to think that she did 
not get it—and you disappearing altogether. Why did you doit? 
He hunted for you everywhere. I never saw him so much upset 
in my life.” 

“ Did not you?” 

“Of course you have told him?” 

“No.” 

“T will send for him at once. You can see him in the boudoir.” 

She has made but one step to the door when her passage is 
barred. 

“ You are not to tell him. You are not to tell anyone. You 
are to order the boat for me, and you are not to ask me any 
questions.” 

The other pauses, staggered. 

“ What does this mean ?” 

Hitherto she has not seen her friend’s face, as the candles are 
unlit, and the light all but gone. Now, as that friend stands 
waving her back, the last western ray falls on her features. But 


is it Jane Etheredge’s face that is before her startled eyes, or is it 
& gutta-percha mask ? 


Cuapter XVI. 


Mrs. Ernerepce has her way, and steals thief-like from Strath 
Glen while all the guests are still enfolded in slumber. Lady 
Barnes, indeed, is awake, and bids her guest good-bye from a bed 
almost covered with dogs, while a pinny bark, angry though 
smothered from beneath the bedclothes, betrays that there is even 
more company present than meets the eye. 

“This is too horrible!” she says, enwrapping her friend in a 
final embrace, which annoys little Elsa so much that she has to 
issue from her retirement to protest, and the energy of the words 
contrasting strangely with the inevitable long low trail of her 
utterance. “ But I refuse to say good-bye Auf wiedersehen. It is 
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possible that you may come back? Your news may turn out to 
be not so very bad after all?” 

There is a little note of interrogation, of tender, veiled curiosity 
in her words. 

“ Yes, it is possible.” 

Mrs. Etheredge acquiesces, because it seems to her the easiest 
method of getting away, that blind yet overpowering impulse to 
escape still wholly dominating her. It, and nothing but it, 
possesses her when she is in the small boat, with her luggage in 
another one, tossing on the water’s uneasy breast, for it is 
blustery morning, awaiting the Lovedale’s mercy. 

Nothing else occupies her mind when she is at length picked up 
and steaming down the Sound. The deck is uncomfortably crowded, 
most of it being occupied by penned sheep, and the morning’s 
threats soon fulfil themselves in close fine rain; but she is aware 
of neither. She has only the one thought—to get away, to get 
farther away—to reach the railway. And when that aspiration, 
too, is fulfilled, and the Highland train is carrying her through 
its succession of—to-day veiled and dripping—beauties, there is 
still the goading sting of instinct. Farther on! To reach 
Inverness! To reach Perth! To get on to Euston! To get 
home! Never but when the exigencies of the train service compel 
her does she pause or halt. 

Morning ripens into noon, noon into afternoon; afternoon dusks 
into evening ; evening darkens into night. They stop. They go 
on. She changes trains. She answers quietly and rationally 
when she is spoken to, declining offers of newspapers, responding 
to questions about windows. She supposes that she eats and drinks 
when others do, but she has no consciousness of anything but the 
one monopolising wish to get home. Through day and night it 
drives her, through the churn of steamboat and the rush of express 
train. She continually hears it urging heron. No moment of 
relaxation in sleep comes to mitigate the fatigue of her journey. 
But why should there? There is no fatigue to mitigate. She 
needs slumber as little as does the snorting locomotive, and it is 
quite as unlikely to come to her. 

And now that the goal is reached? Now that the maidservant, 
hiding probably the discomfiture of her social plans, and the 
burning blaze of her inquisitiveness in disingenuous smiles, has let 
Jane in—a wire has warned her small establishment to prepare 
for her—whither can the blind instinct of flight lead her farther ? 
Whither, unless it be over the edge of this world? The thought 
just traverses her mind, for she has no intention of suicide. She 
has no intention of anything, only she knows that what she has 
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been fleeing from is the overhanging rock that at her first pause 
will topple over and crush her. 

Now that she has come toa standstill it must fall. She has 
only to wait until it does, nor is that waiting long. Full 
consciousness of what she has lost, withheld until she has reached 
her lair, crashes down upon her. It has the same effect as if it 
were a literal boulder, and she lies for hours motionless on the 
floor of her room, her face hidden in the carpet and her nails 
digging into it, while for all her shut eyes the horror of her fate 
stands before her in blinding light. She that forty-eight hours 
ago was rich beyond the dreams of avarice, possesses nothing in 
this or any other world. She had never had but one thing, having 
sold or tossed away all else to buy it; and now it is gone, and she 
has nothing left in this or any other world. 

The past is a grinning mockery, the present is hell-fire, and the 
future is thickest night. In procession before her pass all that 
she has sacrificed for that one now gone thing. Her husband, 
old and crabbed indeed, but who had loved her in his way, and 
treated her with forbearance and even generosity, and into whose 
deathbed she had put a sting far sharper than death itself; the 
desolate old sister-in-law, upon whose broken heart she had flung 
back her magnanimous offers of help and difficult kindness ; the 
self-less, devoted friend whom she had insulted and alienated; 
the good name in whose tarnish she had insanely rejoiced, as 
bringing one more offering to her god’s piled altar ; the position 
which would have given her weight and authority among her 
fellows ; the riches that would have been a potent engine for the 
good of others. What has she cared for others or their good? 
What has she cared for anything but that huge egotism of passion 
which has for six years destroyed earth’s loveliness and screened 
heaven from her? 

Before her spreads the gigantic selfishness of her life, and with 
that terrible revelation comes the twin and more terrible one of 
the true proportions of that object which for her has blotted out 
all the rest of creation. For the first time she. sees her deity as 
he is; the commonplace good fellow with his cheap. jests, his 
limited intelligence, his promiscuous tendernesses. Memory, 
turned sleuth-hound, tracks back the path which has led to the 
final catastrophe, and finds many little indications, unseen or 
resolutely looked away from at the time, which might have made 
her, had she heeded them, less unready for it. She has no one 
to blame but herself, scarcely even him, who has but followed his 
instincts—must probably always follow them. She herself has 
juggled away everything that makes life preferable to his cold 
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brother death, and for what? For part ownership of six feet of 
stature? of a fine set of muscles? of a pair of blue eyes ? 

On the floor, where she has cast herself, she writhes in an agony 
of self-contempt. Has her love, then, when stripped of its fine 
clothes, been nothing but sensuality? that love which she had 
clad in such imperial purple, and titled with such high names, 
the love that had dethroned heaven’s King and overshadowed 
earth’s brotherhood. 

* * * . * 

For four-and-twenty hours she lies upon the floor asking herself 
this awful question, and at the end of that time she rises; but 
the woman who lifts herself to her staggering feet is not the one 
who lay down among the ashes. She has not tasted food for a 
day and a night, her limbs shake under her, and the changed 
world which she faces swims before her; but she gathers herself 
together, makes a careful toilet, forces herself to eat, and her 
voice is steady and even as she bids her parlourmaid admit a 
gentleman of the name of Miles who may probably call in the 
course of the morning. 

That he will follow her she has no manner of doubt. As little 
does any thought of avoiding the meeting cross her mind. It 
must be, and the sooner the better. In that very room where 
she had snatched herself in shocked ecstasy from the frantic 
embrace of his too hasty arms, she will tell him that he is gone 
out of her life. If her twenty-four hours of grovelling agony 
have not prepared her for the coming encounter she must do 
without preparation, for he gives her no time for any other. 
Almost before she had thought it possible he stands before her. 
It is clear that he has come straight from the train—travel- 
stained, with his bright short curls ruffled, pale under his tan, 
yet in the dishevelled sincerity of his agitation handsomer than 
ever. Yes, her eyes at least had not deceived her—the shell is 
what she had thought it. 

“What does this mean? Why have you left me?” 

His chest is heaving so much that he can hardly get the words 
out, and there is the direct simplicity of white truth in look and 
voice. Her blue eyes go through his like a sword. 

“Do you expect to hold two women in your arms at once?” 

“ What are you talking about?” 

“T am talking of what I saw.” 

Then he knows that she knows. There is a thunderous pause, 
the woman pitilessly awaiting the explanation that she knows the 
man cannot give. 

“You are running away with an idea ”—he brings the sentences 
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out in broken stammers. ‘I was wrong—lI had no business; but 
—it meant nothing—only I was sorry for her. She was telling 
me—about her—her difficulties—her bills.” 

Mrs. Etheredge laughs, God knows how mirthlessly. The 
statement reveals with such accuracy both the speaker and the 
person spoken of: the eye unerringly fixed on the main chance of 
the one, the facile, amorous good-nature of the other. 

“You do not believe me?” 

“‘T see no reason for disbelief.” 

The words, taken by themselves, might imply relenting, con- 
donation, but her whole mien robs him of any hope of such an 
interpretation. 

He begins again with desperate tautology ; Miles has never 
been “ King of the Dictionary.” 

“T had no business, but it meant nothing. I was sorry for her. 
I cannot bear to see anyone unhappy.” 

He halts a moment, knocked over by an emotion whose reality 
she cannot doubt; then, as if silence might make him lose ground, 
takes up his stammering parable again. 

“Tf you think—if you imagine that she cares two straws for 
me—or that I care two straws for her——” 

“T do not think so—not more, probably, than for all the other 
Mabellas of the last six years.” 

Her own words seem to give such a hideous life to the picture 
of her long deception that the agony of her soul rings through her 
sharpened voice and makes him think he has conquered. He falls 
on his knees before her, clutching her gown, and burying his face 
in its folds. 

“ You know, you know, you know that whatever I do—whatever 
I have done ”—she had thought that her ears could give entrance 
to no sound more painful than what they have already received, 
yet they mark the admission—“ I have never loved, never shall 
love, any woman in the world but you. You believe that I love 
you?” 

Tears are streaming down the beautiful face he has lifted, and 
there can be no two opinions as to his own absolute belief in the 
sob-broken assertion of his creed. She stands perfectly still, not 
trying to free herself from his convulsive clutching of her gown, 
knowing that she will be liberated soon enough, liberated for 
life. 

“T believe that you love me in your way, but unfortunately it 
is not mine.” 

There is no anger in her tone, the immense despair of her soul 
having crushed all lesser wraths and upbraidings out of it, and he, 
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deceived, thinks that she is relenting, and there is a rapturous 
note of resuscitated hope, almost coming triumph in his voice : 

“T love you in my way and your way and in every way that any 
woman ever was loved from the beginning of the world. I love you 
—how can I put it more strongly ?—as well as—better than you 
love me.” 

She looks down on him with a collectedness that, were his 
perceptions quicker, might tell him how little cause he has for 
rejoicing ; that, even as it is, muffles and makes slow the leapings 
of his heart. 

“T never loved you.” 

“ What?” 

“T never loved you. I loved some one that was masquerading 
in your shape. Never you—never you !” 

She was right in taking no trouble to free herself from his grasp. 
She is rid of it now. Her clutched gown falls from his loosening 
hands, and he rises to his feet, restored to dry-eyed manhood by 
that shock. Fora moment or two there is the absolute soundless- 
ness which in our variously noisy lives we so seldom experience, 
not even a clock to comment upon that forever sundering speech. 

“ Are you saying this because you are angry ?” 

“T am not angry.” 

“ Because it is true?” 

“Yes.” 

Then she has no more trouble with him. He goes quite quietly. 
Just at the last, when he kisses her hand, and she feels the 
scalding drops trickling upon it from the eyes at whose too much 
laughter she had sometimes cavilled, an instinct of lunatic jeering 
mirth seizes her to cry out to him: 

“Do not cry, darling old boy! do not cry! I cannot bear to 
see you cry!” 

But the insulting voice never finds issue from her own throat. 
She stands at the window to watch him as he goes, knowing that 
he will not look back, and speaking out aloud to him as he lessens 
from her view: “I bought you very dear—very dear; and now I 
have thrown you away.” 

He is out of sight, and she turns from the window, murmuring 
to herself: “As a dream when one awaketh.” 


THE END. 











Chompson, Regent of Bavaria. 


Bensamin Tompson was born in the year 1753, and was 
apprenticed at the age of thirteen to a Mr. Appleton, an importer 
of British goods, doing business at Salem in the state of Massa- 
chusetts. He remained with Mr. Appleton for three years, during 
which time he made himself a graceful draughtsman, and prosecuted 
scientific experiments with the humble means at his command in 
the intervals of mastering the business of an importer of British 
goods, which he did with thoroughness and honesty. In the 
year 1769 he was transferred to the house of Mr. Hopestill Capen, 
a tradesman of the same kind, doing business in Boston. There 
is no doubt that if he had possessed as much stability as ability, 
he would have become an importer of British goods himself, and 
in due time one of the earliest of American millionaires. But his 
mind, capable, as Emerson afterwards said, of “running to 
infinity in any one direction,” grew impatient of bills of lading, 
and turned with eagerness to what was certainly the less lucrative 
line of schoolmastering. His active abilities moved him rapidly 
from post to post, until they landed him as schoolmaster at 
Concord. The little town had received this pious name on its 
incorporation into Massachusetts in the year 1733; previously it 
had borne two other names, of which more by-and-by. 

Having entered life at the age of thirteen he was now, at 
twenty, a mature experienced man; three years at Salem, three 
more at Boston, and one year’s schoolmastering had brought him 
to the age when many a man thinks it something to be ordering his 
own breakfast, and when Thompson began to think of marrying. 
From this moment and for twenty-five years afterwards he swept 
all before him, rising from pinnacle to pinnacle until his fall. 
He was now, 1773, in the first pride of his youth, overflowing 
with energy, a young genius of whom anything might be 
predicted, and perhaps the handsomest man of his day. His 
portraits recall “Handsome Jack St. Leger,” whose portrait by 
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Gainsborough is preserved at Hampton Court. But Jack 
St. Leger was only a Yorkshire squire, whereas Thompson was 
a genius as well as an Apollo. His beauty and learning proved 
irresistible to Mrs. Sarah Walker Rolfe, a very wealthy widow 
residing near Thompson’s school, and who became his wife, 
presenting him on the 18th October, 1774, with the daughter 
who survived, under so strange a title, until the year 1853. 

Capable as an importer of British goods, capable as a school- 
master, Thompson now rose easily to the dignity of a large 
landed proprietor, assuming the duties of his new position as if 
he had since his cradle been the lord of many acres. But in 
doing so, he showed unmistakably the qualities that were to 
determine his choice in the war about to break out between 
England and the colonies. There was nothing about him “ of 
the boss among the boys.” He was always dignified, rather 
distant in his manner, and somewhat imperious. His wife was 
much older than himself; but it was not from any eagerness to 
assume a manner beyond his years that he resented familiarity 
from those who were so recently his equals. He came, in later 
life, to execute the functions of royalty itself; and he was as 
equal to that situation as he was to all others. His manner was 
the conscious pride of a genius of a high order. One needs but a 
very short acquaintance with a society similar to that of colonial 
days to realise that the men round Thompson would describe his 
manner yery differently—in much shorter and more forcible 
language. His friends (and they were few) called him “ essentially 
an aristocrat”—‘“a born courtier”; his enemies called him a 
pretentious upstart. 

For all this Thompson cared nothing, and betook himself, with 
his wealthy and adoring wife, to pay the respects due from 
county magnates like themselves to Governor Wentworth. The 
Governor saw him once and was enchanted by him; twice and 
made him a major in the New Hampshire Regiment. The elder 
officers were furious; for it became immediately plain that the 
new major was by nature a much better soldier than they could 
ever hope to become. They, on their side, pored over books, that 
is, if they studied their profession at all. Thompson bent his 
mind to detail; laying down such simple propositions as that you 
cannot move troops fast unless they are lightly equipped, and not 
at all unless they are properly fed. He therefore studied equip- 
ment and commissariat ; and not only showed a most pestilent 
inclination to make things move, but even outshone his elders on 
parade, where he proved to have a much better seat on horseback 


than they could show, and much better command of the formal 
VoL. CXVII. D 
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drill which was the fashion in those days. Such was Major 
Thompson at the age of twenty-one. 

That terrible war broke out which has been the text of so many 
and such various sermons during the last hundred and twenty 
years. Hailed with transports of enthusiasm by France, it came 
to be spoken of somewhat less enthusiastically when Frenchmen 
discovered that revolution taught revolution. Received with 
horror in England, it bred three-quarters of a century’s mis- 
conception of our true relations to our colonies, which ended in 
sullen and stupid anticipation of our national decline. Lately we 
have all come to view it more soberly. It has taught us—both 
English and American (all harshly though it did its work)—some 
lessons that may prove worth learning, even though the price was 
the War of the American Revolution. In this tempest of trouble 
Thompson was swept this way and that, and came out of it with 
the reputation of a man who had deserted his wife and betrayed 
his country. That he should have found circumstances too hard 
for him is not to be wondered at, for not Napoleon himself could 
have cut his way through such a tangle. But that he deserved 
the reputation made for him in America is not to be admitted. 
He did his best for the land of his birth, for the country where 
he had so large a stake, and continued to press his services on 
those in authority, even when it was clear that they were 
unwelcome. That he was “at heart a Royalist” is true; it was 
almost unavoidable that he should be. Asa man of science his 
bent was all for order and accuracy, and the new era promised 
neither. As an honest man he was shocked beyond measure at 
the sordid self-seeking that obscured so much that was noble in 
the revolutionary movement. It is the more to his credit that he 
should have struggled so long in a cause that so little commanded 
his respect, it requires nothing less than the generosity of extreme 
youth to do anything so Quixotic. 

Thompson might have come to be the Falkland of the Revolu- 
tionary War, if the long-pent-up envy and hatred of his neigh- 
bours and fellow officers had not found in his opinions, expressed 
as they were with youthful fervour, a ground for arresting him, 
proscribing him, and driving him into exile. Immediately after 
the outbreak of hostilities he was summoned before the 
“Committee of the People” and charged with being unfriendly 
to their cause. On his release he was mobbed, and he fled 
to Charleston. He made his way to Cambridge and served 
with the Army of the Revolution; but he was always kept 
in the background. Whether he was ever under fire is uncertain, 
but he was present at the baitle of Bunker’s Hill, He was 
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arrested a second time in May 1775, and imprisoned for a month 
by order of the Committee of Safety, and thenceforth allowed to 
take no more share in military operations than was provided by 
the ancillary duty of contracting for epaulettes. To be arrested 
on a charge of treason once would be enough to damp the ardour 
of most patriots, to be arrested twice would be enough to 
extinguish it. To be put on contractor's duties when everybody 
who was worth his salt was fighting was nothing less than an 
affront to a soldier, and a highly-capable soldier. He had had 
enough of so ungrateful a country. Life was not worth living if 
it was to be passed under a perpetual ban. He determined to 
quit America for England. His intention leaked out, and he was 
compelled to hide for weeks before the ship sailed, and to skulk 
on board by night. 

His interests were all on the side of the colonies. He was 
penniless but for his wife’s fortune; he was American born and 
bred. He only asked to be attached to the States, without being 
deprived of freedom of speech. Any treatment short of persecu- 
tion would have bound him to them for life. He did not betray 
his country; he was hounded out of it. The second charge 
against him—that of deserting his wife—is not a very easy one 
to meet. The lady was now thirty-five years of age, wealthy and 
thoroughly capable of looking after her own affairs. She did not 
need the protection of her husband’s presence, and she does not 
seem to have desired it. Throughout his troubles he did not once 
invoke her aid or counsel; she on her part made no effort to 
shelter or protect him. 

From the fragmentary records of that time it would appear 
that Mrs. Thompson was well suited to her environment, and had 
nc intention of jeopardising her own peace and comfort by inter- 
fering on behalf of her unpopular husband. She was a thoroughly 
correct person; and Thompson was in one respect thoroughly 
incorrect. As for “ deserting ” her, Mrs. Thompson was probably 
only too thankful to be rid of him. She had no idea of what a 
phoenix she had married, and lacked both the desire and the 
brains to appreciate him. They never met again. 

Thompson, as he shook the dust of his old stepmother of a 
country from off his feet, may have felt confident in his strength 
and his abilities, but could hardly have even dreamed of the heights 
to which he would rise, and the rapidity with which he would 
achieve success. In the provinces he had been a personage and 
was taken seriously ; his little slips were the talk of the country- 
side, his indiscretions of speech were almost affairs of state. 
London, on the contrary, swallowed him whole. He made the 
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impression of being a lively young chatterbox, extraordinarily 
handsome and engaging, active and spirited, and London de- 
lighted in him. Londoners were far too busy to inquire how 
an insignificant young man spent his spare time; and a wife on 
the other side of the Atlantic did not apparently count for much, 
even at the severe court of Queen Charlotte. 

Thompson presented himself at the Foreign Office ; he was one 
of the first of the long stream of American refugees. But it was 
soon apparent that if, on the one hand, he wanted a living, on the 
other hand he was well able to earn it. The burning question of 
the day was the war, and the chief difficulty of the war was 
British ignorance of the nature of the country in which it was 
being waged. It is one thing to have knowledge of a country, 
another to have the gift of imparting it; Thompson had both. 
He could impart it even without boring his chief; a great point 
when the chief was Lord George Germaine (the Lord George 
Sackville of Minden). Thompson was welcomed; he became 
indispensable. Lord George could not have enough of him; 
he took him down to Stoneland to facilitate his experiments in 
gunpowders. Those superb gifts of invention and experiment 
that America had spurned were now placed at the disposal of 
England. It was at this time that the famous groan was uttered, 
“I do not know what effect the names of these generals will have 
on the enemy, but I know they make me tremble.” The stars in 
their course fought against England at that time. With Thompson 
as inventor and superintendent of gunnery, a reasonably competent 
general would have turned the scale ; but the reasonably competent 
general was lacking. 

At the age of twenty-six, Thompson, already intimately 
associated in scientific inquiry with Sir Joseph Banks, was 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society. At this time his studies 
all turned on weapons of warfare. Having studied small-arm 
firing at Stoneland, he was granted permission to make a cruise in 
the Victory for the purpose of studying the fire of heavy guns. 
At the age of twenty-seven he was appointed to be Under 
Secretary of State in the Northern Department with emola- 
ments amounting to £7000 a year, according to his enemies. 
It is possible that it was quite half of that amount; and £3500 
u year would enable Thompson to live comfortably, although con- 
sidering the extravagant habits of the time and the society in 
which he moved, it is unlikely that he succeeded in saving much. 
As for Lord George, he seems never to have overcome his as- 
tonishment at discovering that there was such a thing as an 
American gentleman. Stoneland was practically Thompson’s 
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country house. This was the second culmination of his fortune. 
As a youth he had sprung at a single bound from the post of a 
small schoolmaster to the position of a county magnate. As a 
young man landing iniEngland penniless and proscribed he took 
London by storm. He was now to endure a second disappoint- 
ment. On the surrender of Cornwallis, Lord George Germaine 
was retired with a viscountcy, and Thompson lost his patron. He 
left office with his chief;-but his services were recognised, and if 
meagrely rewarded, they were in fact rewarded. He was promoted 
to a lieutenant-colonelcy in the British Army with the pay of his 
rank, and the command of the Loyal American Dragoons, then 
stationed at New York. He had fallen from the empyrean of 
Pall Mall and St. James’s Square, of shootings at great houses, 
and the,enchanting talk of learned men, but he had made for him- 
self a substantial position from which to make his next spring. 
He was eight and twenty years of age. 

There were compensations for his downfall. He lost, it is true, 
much that made life agreeable ; but he was also quit of the daily 
chagrin of watching a great public office mismanaged. That 
permanent civil service to which England owes so much, and 
those hard-working Cabinet ministers who are the slaves of their 
departments, were non-existent a century ago. Thompson threw 
up his hands aghast at the scene of levity and confusion where all 
should have been serious and orderly. He was no dreamer: so 
soon as he had struck out his idea he wanted to see it in action. 
But his chiefs, although they took a dilettante, after-dinner 
interest in his ingenuity, were extremely difficult to move to 
action. As colonel commanding a regiment, he would now have 
a free hand; and although it was disagreeable to have to count 
his income by shillings instead of by guineas, it was no more than 
disagreeable. Thompson throughout his life, although always 
careful to secure enough for himself, showed no tendency what- 
ever to be greedy about money. 

His career in America as a British officer lasted eighteen 
months, from October 1781 to April 1783. The campaign was 
rather in the nature of a forlorn hope; and the active service that 
Thompson saw was a good deal sneered at as “ mere skirmishing.” 
But the whole war of the American Revolution was little more 
than “mere skirmishing,” the difference between English and 
American being, that the English—what with contempt for their 
foes and genuine incompetence—did their work half-heartedly, 
while the Americans did it thoroughly. Thompson did his work 
well, What he had to do was not very important, but he never 
made a failure. A picturesque event of his career in the States 
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was the presentation of colours to his regiment by King William 
the Fourth, at that time Duke of Clarence, and a youth of seven- 
teen, serving in the Atlantic squadron. This took place at New 
York on the 7th of August, 1782. Thompson, as always, was a 
conspicuous figure. He received the colours with his own hand, 
and was much complimented on the state of his regiment, and his 
management of the small military operations that had been 
entrusted to him. As the Duke of Clarence was quite a boy, and 
only a sailor, compliments from such a source are a good index of 
Thompson’s standing in Court circles, and the manner in which 
men spoke of him there. Compliments from the commander-in- 
chief were more serious, and they brought about Thompson’s 
advancement to a full colonelcy, securing him half-pay for life 
on the British Establishment dating from the 8th of August, 1782. 

Thompson loved letters and science; he also loved action, 
and the two careers appeared to be divorced in England. Besides, 
London had changed in other ways since Thompson had landed 
seven years before. The Prince of Wales had come of age, and 
Carlton House set the tone for London society. It was not a tone 
that Thompson liked. He was gallant, but he was not debauched. 
He was independent, but he was not in command of those vast 
sums of money which were indispensable to the man of fashion ; 
and even had he been so, he would have thought it useless waste 
to squander them in pleasure. He was no drunkard; he was 
dainty and even ascetic in eating; gambling had no attraction for 
him. For the fashionable world where he had formerly shone, he 
was Clearly unfitted. The alternative—to join himself to men of 
letters, to belong to mutual admiration societies, to talk for ever 
after dinner, to speculate on the reconstruction of society, and 
moan over our decline from first principles—such an alternative 
Thompson turned from with the impatient contempt that he 
would have bestowed on the invitation to enter a monastery. He 
asked for, and obtained, permission to travel on the continent of 
Europe, and September 1783 saw him on his way to Austria, 
where he hoped to obtain a commission and serve against the 
Turks. 

“Mr. Secretary, Colonel, Admiral, Philosopher Thompson,” as 
Gibbon called him, made his way through France, and at 
Strasburg, Fortune, whose darling he still was, threw him in 
the way of Prince Maximilian of Bavaria. The two men struck 
up a friendship which lasted to the end of their lives, and the 
Prince begged Thompson to enter his service. The offer was not 
immediately accepted, the excuse being the sound one that per- 
mission must first be obtained from England. Perhaps Thompson 
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thought that a greater Court than that of Bavaria might make 
him offers. He made his way to Vienna, travelled through Italy, 
and returned to London early in 1784. 

He had not made his mark in Vienna; there was nothing for 
him to doin England; he therefore applied formally for permission 
to accept the offer of the Elector of Bavaria, Permission was 
not only granted him, but it was intimated that in recognition of 
Thompson’s services to the State, the honour of knighthood would 
be conferred on him. This was of the king’s motion, and as a 
double intimation that Thompson’s sovereign desired to show his 
personal eateem for his character, and at the same time to com- 
pliment the Elector of Bavaria by anticipating any favour that 
his Highness might be disposed to bestow on a British subject. 
Overflowing cordiality on the part of the King was met with 
courtly acceptance on the part of his devoted subject, and early 
in 1784 Colonel Sir Benjamin Thompson left England to take up 
his long and eventful residence at Munich. Thompson had a 
positive fascination for crowned heads. He must have been one 
of the very few men of his time who enjoyed—as he came to do 
—at one and the same time the favour of George the Third, and 
the favour of Napoleon the First. Karl Theodor of Bavaria 
(Maximilian was not the reigning Elector) made him a sort of 
Buckingham-Richelieu; a personal favourite at home, an all- 
powerful minister outside the palace. In this highly agreeable 
situation, continuously petted and universally respected, Thompson 
laboured for eleven years. 

Bavaria was not at that time a kingdom; it was only an 
electorate. Munich was not, as it is now, a city of broad spaces, 
which some have ventured to call magnificent distances. At the 
present day the Bavarian capital has the air (if one may venture 
a criticism not universally accepted) of having overbuilt itself. 
But in Thompson’s time there was no fear of any such impression 
being made upon the critical traveller. Munich was an important 
Residenz-Stadt of pre-revolutionary Germany—the palace grand, 
the streets grimy ; the relations between prince and people hardly 
parodied in the Germany of “Vivian Grey.” The army was 
officered by nobles, and manned by ruffians, like most of the pre- 
revolutionary armies; what we now call social science, of which 
Thompson was one of the earliest and most successful pioneers, 
was an unknown, unimagined territory. 

Thompson has been described as a “ genial whirlwind,” as if he 
had been a sort of Laurence Boythorn in real life. One could 
hardly find a more inapt parallel. The Laurence Boythorns 
achieve but little; in spite of their violent language, perhaps in 
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consequence of it. Thompson moved mountains. The scientific 
bent of his mind left him firmly rooted in the belief that nothing 
was mastered until it had been mastered down to its most trifling 
detail. It was not until the last factor of every question had 
been determined that he felt certain that the question could be 
stirred successfully, or at all. In Munich, as we may suppose, he 
had everything to learn. For four years after taking over his 
duties he did nothing but watch and accumulate evidence. By 
the favour of Providence he enjoyed the good countenance of the 
Elector. He made it his business to see that he should be 
popular, so far as might be, with everyone else. He stood well ; 
with the army, all that was necessary was that he should admire 
freely, and place at the officers’ disposal such knowledge as he 
had of campaigning. For the rest, his experience in London 
stood him in good stead, and he was well aware that many things 
that appear to be settled in council are really settled elsewhere ; 
so he took care to be everywhere. He was a very well-preserved 
young man of thirty-two, who looked a good deal younger than 
his age, so it was not long before he had become a universal 
favourite. Long before any of his plans of reform were ripe for 
execution, the official and fashionable world of Munich was at the 
feet of Sir Benjamin Thompson. 

His rise was rapid, but not meteoric. 

On presenting himself to the Elector he was appointed general 
aide-de-camp to his highness, and colonel of a regiment of cavalry. 
So far, he only enjoyed the equivalent in Bavaria of what he had 
already gained for himself in England, with a small mark of 
personal esteem from the Elector in the shape of his appointment 
to be A.D.C. The Elector soon expressed a desire to ennoble 
him; but there was some difficulty about this—a difficulty 
founded on the Statutes of Bavaria, and put forward—not un- 
willingly, perhaps—by the Council. The difficulty, like every- 
thing else, redounded to the honour and advantage of this spoilt 
child of fortune; for, shortly afterwards (to be precise, in the 
year 1791), there befel unexpectedly a demise of the Imperial 
Crown. The Elector of Bavaria was one of the Vicars of the 
Empire until the election of the next emperor. In the interim, 
the right of exercising all Imperial functions (and among them 
that of creating nobles), devolved legitimately on the Elector of 
Bavaria equally with the other electors. Thompson’s master 
availed himself of this privilege, and instead of making him a 
noble in Bavaria, he created him a Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire. But this is to anticipate other distinctions, When he 
had been in Bavaria four years he was promoted to be major- 
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general, and nominated of the Privy Council. He was then 
placed at the head of the War Department, and made superin- 
tendent of police. 

Up to this time Thompson had “lent every man his ear but 
few his voice,” and probably no one anticipated what would be 
the consequence of doubling up the functions of Minister of War 
and Superintendent of Police, and conferring them on the hand- 
some adventurer who appeared to have no objects in life beyond 
amusing and being amused. As Minister of War, Thompson, as 
one would expect, looked first to the comfort of the army, and he 
discovered that the men were miserably clad. To indent on the 
Minister of Finance for the wherewithal to improve matters 
would have been worse than a waste of time. But there was 
another department of State where he was master—the police. 
As superintendent of that department he became officially aware 
that there was a redundancy of beggars in Munich. It also 
appeared that, under the pretence of asking alms, they, in fact, 
levied blackmail, and appealed to a time-honoured custom as the 
excuse for their conduct. The appeal had hitherto told with the 
police ; but the new superintendent, either from native common- 
sense, or from his studies of Blackstone, was of opinion that a 
custom to be valid must be a good custom, and he had, therefore, 
no respect for the status of the beggars of Munich. By a depart- 
mental order he abolished them, adding benevolently, but with a 
spice of gentle malice, that the police were to take care that no 
person should remain in want. All persons arrested in the 
exercise of their profession as beggars were to be provided with 
food and work in the workhouse, where they would be employed 
in making clothes for the army, thus becoming, in a haven of rest 
for themselves, a source of benefit, and even of income, to the 
State. 

This highly ingenious arrangement was typical of all that 
Thompson effected in Munich. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the deluge of the French Revolution, and perhaps the studied 
neglect of his successors in office, swept away most of his work. 
But the “ Englischer Garten ” of the capital of Bavaria remains as 
one memorial of his strenuous administration. 

In September, 1795, he obtained leave to visit London, and 
bethought him of his daughter Sarah, who had just come of age. 
She joined him in London on the 3rd March, 1796, “after a 
tedious passage of six weeks.” The father and the daughter were 
to the end greatly attached to each other; but the daughter did 
not always bear herself, so that her father could be proud of her. 
Her eccentricities were not of the engaging kind. She made 
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many sacrifices for her father, came and went at his bidding, and 
raised no objection to the presence of her step-sisters, who had 
no parents to speak of. But she appears to have been disagree- 
ably blunt, not to say stupid, in speech. She was not the brilliant 
American girl who has made herself the delight of two continents. 
Her character was neither forcible nor flexible, and she remained, 
to the end of her days, incurably oblivious to the fact that Con- 
cord was not Mayfair nor Mayfair Concord. 

Thompson and his daughter were the living prototypes of the 
father and daughter in the novel of “ Washington Square,” each 
sincerely desirous of getting on well with the other, but the 
father remaining to the end incomprehensible to his child, 
and the child always capable of obstinacies and gaucheries 
that nullified much and very tedious obedience. During his two 
years’ leave in England, Thompson led the life that was so agree- 
able to him, though his hands were more restricted than formerly. 
Thomas Pelham, afterwards Second Earl of Chichester, was Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, and in 1796 Thompson paid his 
first visit to Ireland as Pelham’s guest. But with a marriageable 
daughter to support and present in the world, Thompson found 
that long journeys were beyond his means, and the greater part 
of his leave was spent in London ; we shall see later what kind of 
effect he produced. 

He returned to Munich early in 1797. The war of the 
French Revolution was raging. In our own times we have seen 
Bavaria attached to France; attached (more intimately) to 
Austria, and attached (somewhat reluctantly) to Prussia. We 
have grown out of the habit of thinking of Bavaria as an in- 
dependent state. In Thompson’s time there was, indeed, a loose 
tie between Austria and Bavaria, in so far as both were members 
of the Holy Roman Empire. But the ascendency of Austria was 
not complete; it could not compel the Elector of Bavaria to 
declare war against his will. So when Thompson returned to 
Munich from London he found Bavaria gallantly strugg!ing to 
maintain neutrality, while Moreau was advancing from the west 
to seize Munich as a point of vantage, and the Austrians were 
manceuvring to occupy the city with the twofold object of checking 
Moreau and forcing the Elector to declare war with France. The 
Elector withdrew to Saxony, after appointing a Council of Regency 
and nominating Thompson to be President of the Council. The 
Regent was also named Commander of the City Guard, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bavarian Army ad interim. For a few 
months he was one of the most powerful men in Europe; he was 
absolute ruler of Bavaria; France and the Empire were bidding 
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for his favour. He rose easily to the height of this situation as 
he had risen to all others. He shut the gates of Munich on the 
retreating Austrian forces, and compelled them to take up a 
position beyond the Isar. When the French appeared and action 
became necessary, Thompson employed even more forcible language, 
clearly appreciating the difference between troops that were con- 
trolled by the Aulic Council, and troops that were controlled by 
the Directory. He shortly intimated that he should open fire on 
any Frenchman who should appear within gunshot. Munich had 
seen before, and was to see again, many great days, some grievous, 
some glorious; but it may be doubted whether she ever had a 
more cool and courageous leader in moments of crisis than 
Benjamin Thompson. The danger was averted, the Elector 
returned to his capital, and bade Thompson ask of him his 
heart’s desire. He asked for, and obtained, the nomination to 
the Bavarian Embassy in London. There were many reasons for 
this request. The duties of the Embassy exactly suited Thompson, 
and he clearly saw that in Munich a great part of the influence 
would always rest upon the favour of his Prince. As Ambassador 
in London he would be beyond the reach of those who envied 
him, and his appointment would be popular, as it would im- 
mediately vacate the four or five important posts which the 
genius of Thompson had constrained his master to accumulate 
in his hands. Then, too, he thirsted after the Royal Society, and 
the company of those eminent; men beside whom even the literati 
of Munich seemed a little provincial. He was in favour at 
St. James’s, or thought that he was; and he had many in- 
fluential acquaintances (friends we must not call them, under the 
circumstances) in the great world. He was forty-five years of age, 
and he looked to spend the remainder of his days in the Bavarian 
Embassy. This is how the news of his nomination was received 
in London : 


“ DOWNING STREET, SEPTEMBER 14th, 1798. 

“Hon. ARTHUR PaGET. 

“S1r,—His Majesty has seen with some surprise in the late despatches 
from Mr. Shephard, which I have had the honour to lay before him, that 
the Elector of Bavaria has nominated Count Rumford to succeed Count 
Haslang as his Electoral Highness’s Minister at this Court. It is, I 
apprehend, a thing if not wholly unprecedented, at least extremely un- 
usual, to appoint a subject of the country to reside at the court of his 
natural sovereign in the character of minister from a foreign prince. And 
I am to direct you to lose no time in apprising the ministers of his 
Electoral Highness that such an appointment in the person of Count 
Rumford, would be by no means agreeable to His Majesty, and that His 
Majesty relies therefore on the friendship and good understanding which 
has always hitherto subsisted between himself and the Elector of Bavaria 
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that His Highness will have no hesitation in withdrawing it and nomina- 
ting as his minister some person to whom the objections here stated do 
not apply. 

“ There cannot be the least doubt but that the Elector will consent to 
this request the moment that it is suggested, and that the reasons upon 
which it is founded are pointed out to his observation. But should there 
unexpectedly arise any difficulty about a compliance with a request which 
His Majesty is so clearly warranted in making, I am to direct you, in the 
last resort, to state in distinct terms that His Majesty will by no means 
consent to receive Count Rumford in the character which has been as- 
signed to him. 

“Should anything be said of the harshness of requiring the recall of a 
minister already appointed and actually set out (as Count Rumford is 
understood to be) for the place of his destination, you will not fail to 
answer that, had the usual notification of an intention to appoint a new 
minister to this court been previously made here, and the name of the 
person destined to his employment mentioned to His Majesty (an atten- 
tion which might reasonably have been expected upon an appointment so 
unusual in its circumstances) His Majesty would thus have been able to 
state his objection without risking any Eclat, or appearing to compromise 
the personal character of the gentleman whom His Majesty declines 
receiving. 

“Instructions are sent (by the same post with this) to Sir James 
Crauford at Hamburgh to communicate privately to Count Rumford, on 
his arrival at that place, the nature of the representation which you are 
directed to make at Munich and to dissuade him from prosecuting his 
journey to England. 

“In addition to the general arguments against this appointment, as 
applying to any person, a subject of His Majesty’s, you will observe that 
the circumstances of Count Rumford’s having heretofore filled a confiden- 
tial situation (that of Under Secretary of State in the American Depart- 
ment) under His Majesty’s Government, makes the appointment in his 
person peculiarly improper and objectionable.” 


The Count Rumford here alluded to is Thompson under his 
German title. One can hardly believe that this is a diplomatic 
document. “By no means agreeable.” “His Majesty will by no 
means consent to receive” a person “ peculiarly improper and 
objectionable.” The harsh refusal to receive Thompson was 
something less than courteous to the Elector; but the language 
in which the refusal was couched, was more than discourteous. 
From the Bavarian point of view, the appointment could not but 
be regarded as a compliment to the Court of St. James's. 
Thompson was the most important servant of the Electorate, 
and had actually exercised the functions of royalty itself. If he 
had never fought a great battle, he had done what was perhaps 
better; he had prevented one. He was a man of European 
reputation, and had come from his own country as a persona 
gratissima with his own Court. 

On the 19th September, 1798, he made one effort to re- 
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trieve a hopeless position, and wrote to Lord Grenville as 
follows :— 


“Notwithstanding the information and the intimation your Lordship 
has caused to be communicated to me by Mr. Canning, Under Secretary 
of State in the Department of Foreign Affairs, I conceive it to be my duty 
personally to notify to your Lordship that his most Serene Electoral 
Highness the Elector and Reigning Duke of Bavaria, my most gracious 
master, having been pleased to appoint me to be His Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotential at the Court of His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, I have come to England in consequence of that appoint- 
ment and of the orders and instructions of His Most Serene Electoral 
Highness, and am charged with a letter from His Most Serene Electoral 
Highness to the king; which letter agreeably to the instructions I have 
received, I ought to endeavour to obtain permission to deliver to his 
Majesty with my own hands. 

“Being thus circumstanced, your Lordship will no doubt see the 
propriety and necessity of my asking an audience, or personal interview 
with your Lordship which I now do, in order that I may have an oppor- 
tunity of stating to your Lordship more fully the objects of the mission 
with which I am charged, and of receiving from your Lordship such in- 
formation on that subject as may enable me to give a clear, authentic 
and satisfactory account of the success of that mission to the sovereign 
who has deigned to entrust me with the management of his affairs at this 
Court. 

“ Requesting that your Lordship will be pleased to inform me when and 
where I may have the honour of waiting on you. 


“Lonpon, 19 SEPTEMBER, 1798.” 


The only reply that Lord Grenville would vouchsafe to this 
remonstrance, was the intimation that Thompson might be 
allowed to deliver to the Elector the message of King George’s 
wishes, instead of allowing the British Envoy at Munich to com- 
municate them in Thompson’s absence, if that course was more 
agreeable to him. 

We may well enquire what chain of circumstances united to 
make the Pritish Foreign Secretary behave like a boor, the King 
to turn his back on an old acquaintance, and both King and 
Secretary combine to put a grievous affront on a friendly power 
at a time when England was as friendless as she has ever been. 
We shall get no light from the official despatch, which is as feeble 
in substance as it is violent in language. The gravamen of the 
charge is that Thompson was born a British subject. But in 
1798 there were many men living—and the King himself was one 
of them—who could recollect the time when a born British subject 
was received at St. James’s as the ambassador of a foreign state. 
Moreover, on the occasion which served as a precedent justifying 
Thompson’s appointment, the foreign state was not a compara- 
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tively small country with whom we could hardly have more than 
complimentary relations, but a first-class power with whom we 
were at issue on questions of the most complicated nature. The 
Ambassador was not, like Thompson, a man who had fought for 
us; but a renegade who had never ceased his efforts to do us as 
much harm as possible. He had not an open official career to 
point to like Thompson; on the contrary he made his first 
appearance as a secret agent. I refer of course to Richard Wall, 
who was Spanish Ambassador at St. James’s from 1747 to 1754. 
To reject Thompson where Wall had been accepted, was to strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel. As an excuse for incivility, the 
accident of Thompson’s birth might serve; but as a reason for his 
rejection it is inadequate. There is more force apparently in the 
paragraph at the close of Lord Grenville’s letter, which is 
obviously inserted as an after-thought, the reference to Thomp- 
son’s career as an Under Secretary of State. A great deal might 
have been made of this; and the fact that it is left to the last, 
shows as clearly as possible the mingled anger and haste in which 
the despatch was drafted, the determination not to receive 
Thompson on any terms, and the entire carelessness as to what 
reasons were put forward, so long as that determination was 
made plain. It would be easy but somewhat lengthy, to advance 
counter-considerations, but having concluded that the reasons 
officially assigned are inadequate, we come back to the enquiry— 
what were the real reasons ? 

Thompson was not the kind of man that Englishmen of action 
were accustomed to receive as one of themselves. No university 
was incensed at the rejection of a favourite alumnus; no great 
ruling family rose in arms at the castback inflicted on one of 
their cadets; Thompson had no “ people” and no “ place ”—he 
had not even a villa at Wimbledon to call his own; the city was 
ignorant of his name. He stood, like Disraeli forty years later, 
“on his head,” but Thompson was no Disraeli to tear his way 
through the thicket of prejudice. Although Disraeli was accus- 
tomed to say that life should be divided between thought and 
action, it may be safely guessed that he meant nine-tenths action, 
and one tenth, at most, thought ; whereas with Thompson thought 
and action went together, and claimed undivided shares in his 
affections. 

But even granting all this, would it not have been far less 
trouble to let Thompson’s nomination to the Embassy pass 
unnoticed? The relations between England and Bavaria could 
never have been of very great moment in the European Concert. 
What then had Thompson done to change the mind of London 
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from its attitude of cordial welcome to this venomously hostile 
mood? The answer will perhaps be found in his behaviour while 
on leave in London from 1795 to 1797. During this time he 
chose to pass under his German title, instead of remaining plain . 
Sir Benjamin. This would have been of little moment, if he had 
been created Count Thompson, or Count (say) of Aschaffenburg. 
When the elector made him a count he only conferred a distinction 
that many Englishmen had been permitted to receive, and that 
they have honourably worn. Sometimes they have been ennobled 
by their family names, and sometimes by territorial titles. The 
Duke of Marlborough, for instance, was created Prince of 
Mindelsheim. But Thompson chose to take his title from the 
early name of Concord; not the Indian name, Penacook, but 
Rumford, so called after the market-town of Essex. This was 
clearly beyond the Emperor’s jurisdiction ; he had no more right 
to create Thompson Count of Rumford than he had to create him 
Count of Lahore, or than an earlier Emperor had to create 
Marlborough Prince of Oxford. To push the point to its extremest 
limit, he had no more right to create a Count of Rumford in the 
State of Massachusetts than he had to create of Count of Rumford 
in the county of Essex; and the height of burlesque is reached 
when we remember that the assumption of titles of honour was 
explicitly forbidden by the Constitution of the United States. 
When brought face to face with this odd title the first reflection 
that occurs to one is that it was a piece of gentle malice on 
Thompson’s part designed to remind his native land of how much 
it had lost in discarding him. If so, he was disappointed, for his 
American friends were completely bewildered by his title. One 
old friend addressed him as “Sir Benjamin Count of Rumford.” 
Mr. Rufus King, the American Minister, referred to him as “ the 
late Sir Benjamin Thompson.” But in truth the mistake that 
Thompson ought most carefully to have avoided was that which 
every day of his life with pomp and circumstance he, during these 
two years, deliberately committed. London at that time was full 
of hypothetical counts and refugee princes. Thompson deliberately 
ranged himself among them in the vain endeavour to carry the 
style of an English peer. He signed “ Rumford”; he made his 
daughter sign “Sarah Rumford,” which she was not. He made 
her cause her letters to be directed “Sarah Countess of Rumford,” 
which is the style reserved for a peeress not the mother of the 
living peer—the widow, for example, of an elder brother—and 
which was ludicrously out of place for Sarah Thompson. This 
completed the imposture, an imposture which Thompson proceeded 
to set off with all possible stage effect by parading everywhere 
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his Orders. He had at least two, St. Stanislas and the White 
Eagle of Poland. The White Eagle of Poland is one of the very 
few Orders of Knighthood of which the ribbon is worn over the 
left shoulder. The Garter is another. The ribbon of the White 
Eagle of Poland is very dark blue. Ata short distance it was 
hardly distinguishable from the Garter. 

Thompson was a good herald, as he had shown when he 
received a grant of arms with his knighthood, and no man knew 
better than he what a deplorable effect this course of conduct 
could not but produce. He had taken perkaps the only course 
that could have seriously damaged his popularity in society. But 
this was not all. While in England he was ceaselessly active in 
social reform; a pursuit which, before the days of Rowton houses 
and Guinness Gifts, was not a proper occupation for persons of 
quality. He had concerned himself with the woes of chimney- 
sweeps—most ungenteel people. He had busied himself with 
smoky chimneys; one hundred and fifty noble and gentle 
chimneys testified to the useful presence of this much be-starred 
and be-ribboned count. He had invented a “ roaster,” the parent 
of all succeeding kitcheners and ranges. It went by the name of 
the “Rumford Roaster,” and threw further ridicule on his 
wonderful title. He was “ very odd.” 

When such a person—a grocer’s apprentice transformed into 
a German count—presumed to enter the world of action on equal 
terms with men who had a natural right to be there—Grenvilles, 
for example—the Grenvilles and their like naturally felt that 
stand must be made against such pretensions. We have been 
able to follow the process. It was very short: the door was 
slammed in Thompson’s face with insult and his career as a man 
of action was closed. 

Thompson’s virtues and attainments and successes make a 
long catalogue, a long and somewhat monotonous catalogue; one 
sighs for a fault. With the exception of his exaggerated ap- 
preciation of beauty, one hunts in vain for a flaw in his character 
until the year 1795. It then became apparent that men spoke 
of him with something like unanimity as a pretentious upstart. 
And yet Thompson, with his queer title, his would-be Garter, 
and his pretensions to being an English peer, was not more 
absurd than Richelieu pretending to be a poet, or Cromwell 
indulging his sense of humour; than Frederick posing as a 
philosopher, or Disraeli as a Buckinghamshire farmer. However, 
his one seriously weak point—his vanity, mitigated as it was by 
no ray of humour-——wrought his downfall. And it is instructive 
to observe that, given the necessary rank, it was possible at this 
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period of English history for a public man to commit any number 
of mistakes without disqualifying himself for further employment. 
Witness the career of Lord William Bentinck, who blundered 
disastrously wherever he was employed. His blunder at Madras 
nearly lost us India; his blunder at Genoa seriously embarrassed 
the Cabinet ; his blunder at Naples upset the politics of Europe. 
Any one of these performances would have ruined an ordinary 
man; but Bentinck, the man of birth, went through them 
unharmed, and was made governor-general of India. So highly 
was birth cherished, so little was thought valued. 

If Thompson’s sense of humour was defective, he had a fine 
gift of satire; as was seen by the way he took his revenge—a 
noble revenge—on the country that had so flouted him. 

Thompson was the man of letters in the world of action quite 
as much as the man of action in the world of letters. The former 
type is distasteful to the English mind. It does not so much 
mind the man of action condescending to an occasional excursion 
into the world of letters, but that the man of letters should 
venture to intrude on the preserve of action is a piece of pre- 
sumption to be resented. No sooner had Thompson been sup- 
pressed than he turned his hand to found that monument of 
his energy and intelligence that stands as a protest against the 
views that had wrought his downfall. 

He persuaded the nobility of the realm to join together, 
and, under the patronage of the sovereign who had first knighted 
and then disgraced him, to found in the most fashionable spot in 
London the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Here at least, 
if nowhere else in England, thought and action meet on equal 
terms. Yet so successfully has Thompson’s identity been con- 
cealed under his German title, his French domicile, and an 
American memoir, that it is customary to speak of the Royal 
Institution as having been founded by an American. Few of 
us, perhaps, realise that in Albemarle Street the most brilliant 
Englishman of his day, led on the British aristocracy to found 
an institution that was a permanent protest against themselves 
and a lasting monument to the man whom they had ruined.* 

To be thrown out of active occupation in middle life is not 
an unexampled disaster, but it was a heavy blow to Thompson. 
He wearied of Albemarle Street and his villa at Brompton, and 
betook himself once more to foreign travel. At Munich he was 
received into the best company, and was consoled, so far as 


* This is written of days before the Reform Bill. At the present 


moment the aristocracy are probably the most industrious class in the 
kingdom. 
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feasting and hunting could console him, for his enforced in- 
activity. It is only fair to the United States to record that by 
now they had begun to appreciate Benjamin Thompson; and 
that in September, 1799, while the work of founding the Royal 
Institution was in full swing, they made him the best offer that 
they could. Mr. King was instructed to invite him to become 
superintendent of the Military Academy, with a maintenance in 
proportion. This offer he declined. 

It may have been some consolation to Thompson to see his 
protégés making their mark. In the world of science few names 
stand higher than those of Davy and Faraday. Davy was 
Thompson’s protégé, Faraday was Davy’s; it was at Thompson’s 
instance that Davy was employed as assistant chemical lecturer 
at the Royal Institution on the 16th February, 1801. In the 
world of action, at the same time, the most capable soldier of 
Bavaria—Marshal Wrede—had received his first commission from 
Thompson, and was making his way in the army when his patron 
revisited Munich. 

But these were, as yet, but the small beginnings of great things, 
and Thompson himself was soured and disappointed. He took up 
his residence in Paris, then just recovering from the shock of the 
Revolution, and becoming once more a centre of intellectual life 
of the kind that had always fascinated him. England, who had 
treated him so waywardly, chose to take dire offence at his new 
choice. He was denounced as unpatriotic. But the question 
rather, is, where else should he have resided? There was no 
reason why he should feel any attachment for the States, who had 
unceremoniously hustled him beyond their borders in his youth. 
It was true that in his maturity they strove to make amends; but, 
by now, Thompson was really too great a man for what was, at 
that time, a small and provincial society. England, it is true, 
had lavished favours on him, but she had taken full payment in 
return by putting an intolerable affront on him. Bavaria was 
consistently friendly, but there was always the under-current of 
jealousy to contend with, the fear among the notables that the 
Elector might choose to employ him again ; in which case they 
well knew that he would once more sweep the board. In addition 
to these considerations there was the fact that Thompson was 
contemplating a second marriage, and the lady lived at Paris. 

Thompeon’s marriages were unfortunate. Both the ladies 
were wealthy, and his second wife, Madame Lavoisier, was not 
only wealthy, but the centre of a cultivated society. Both 
marriages promised happiness, especially the second. ‘The 
Elector, scon to be the king, of Bavaria increased Thompson's 
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pension till it amounted to £1200 a year, so that he might 
marry on more equal terms. The Emperor Napoleon welcomed 
him as an adornment to his capital, and as Bavaria was swallowed 
up in the Confederation of the Rhine, Thompson’s relations with 
both Emperor and King remained more than friendly. Even the 
small addition to his means that came from England was continued 
without protest. The marriage took place in October, 1805, and 
ended in a separation by mutual consent on the 30th June, 1809. 
Thompson, who had not been sufficiently domestic for his first 
wife, was far too domestic for his second. He talked a great deal 
too much about being ‘‘ master in his own house”: as the house 
was Madame Lavoisier’s, I trust that my position that Thompson 
had no sense of humour was a fair one. He did not comprehend 
that the French system of living entailed separate sets of apart- 
ments. He had to endure some light banter about his social 
schemes that he took exceedingly ill. The upshot was a series of 
sordid squabbles that are painful reading. The last nine years of 
his life added nothing to his reputation. He was never resigned to 
insignificance, and being cut off from the great tide of affairs 
between the years 1805 and 1814, he became yearly less and less 
of a personage, while his self-importance remained a constant 
figure. He died suddenly at the age of sixty-one, and was buried 
at Auteuil. 

Four great countries profited by his munificence, his energy and 
his intelligence—England, France, Germany, and the United 
States of America. England profited most of all of them, and 
has made the scantiest acknowledgment of her indebtedness. She 
petted Thompson extravagantly in his youth, and in his maturity 
she flouted him outrageously, and without reason. It is just one 
hundred years since his final rejection by England as a man of 
action. Centenaries are the fashion, and yet if we sought to 
commemorate Thompson in the famous building where the 
Thought and Action of England have foregathered for a century, 
it would be hard to say what further monument shou!d be erected 
unless we plagiarised Sir Christopher Wren, and encircled a votive 
tablet with the legend “Si monumentum requiris circamspice.” 
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Che Chamois’ Freedom, 


I. 


Bustie reigned in the wilderness. The pert little restaurant, 
pitched at the foot of the great glacier which begins at the 
meeting-place of an awful company of silent snow-white giants, 
and ends at “The Blue Grotto: entrance half a franc,” was 
invaded by a noisy stream of tourists of every nationality, from 
the town in the valley below. The company sat on little green 
chairs at little iron tables, in front of the house, beside the grey- 
white glacier stream. Across the bridge, by the stables, their 
ein-spanners and zwei-spanners, their coaches and yellow omnibuses 
were waiting, horseless, until the herrschaft should be pleased to 
journey down again. 

Marie, tall and graceful, in her Tyrolese costume, and little 
Ilka, gorgeous in a blouse of scarlet and white plaid silk, and 
Lucie, Madame’s buxom sister, who speaks English, and even 
Madame’s little pig-tailed daughter, with Madame herself (for it 
was a busy day), ran about between the chairs and tables, serving 
the guests with steaming dishes of kalbfleisch, rolls and butter, 
coffee and beer. 

Franz, Johann, Schmidt, and the Jungling were at the guide’s 
table, indulging in beer also, and conversation, and very long very 
thin cigars, while they waited for such tourists as required their 
services as escorts over the ice. 

The little fat Neapolitan, with tortoise-shell and corals for sale, 
was doing a roaring trade, and so was the ragged herd-boy with 
his bunches of edelweiss and alpen-rose. Everything looked 
just the same as usual on a sunny mid-day at the glacier, and 
only Franz and Ilka knew that it was all different and all 
wrong. 

Old Schmidt was holding forth; and he was in a grumbling 
mood. I give a free translation of the phrases in which his 
discontent was clothed. 
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“The ones down there”—he jerked his hat, with its guide’s 
badge and tuft of chamois beard, in the direction of the town— 
“are right when they call us glacier-guides the white slaves. Up 
the steps, and a hundred yards across the flat ice, and down again, 
dragging a lot of old buffers, and frumps, and children—and the 
same thing with the next party—and the next—from dawn till 
dark—five francs a time! When I used to go up Pali, and got 
eighty for it—something was done!” 

Johann laughed, stretching himself. 

“Give me the five, without going up Pali! All the same, 
I made fifteen yesterday, and never once so far as the first 
moulin |” 

“Who are you engaged with to-day?” the Jungling asked of 
Schmidt. 

The old man, with an expression of extreme distaste, indicated 
a family group close by—the usual German family: papa, in an 
ulster resembling a dressing-gown, and a round felt hat ; mamma, 
portly, bonneted, and warm; and Miss, white-veiled, short-kilted, 
high-heeled—one knows them. 

“You should play at adventures with them,” laughed the 
Jungling, “if you find it dull. You see those English next the 
pavilion? They had wonderful adventures this morning ; and look! 
now they’re telling those other English all about it.” 

Beer, cigar, and recollections combined were too much for the 
Jungling, and he choked. When he had in some degree recovered 
himself, Johann asked for his story. 

“T saw that you were taking up a rope,” he added with a 
grin. 

“Of course. That’s what they like—that impresses them. 
And an ice-axe for myself, naturally, and alpenstocks apiece for 
them. I had to jump, I can tell you, to escape the points of them 
through my toes! I meant to have roped them going up the steps, 
but Franz there was behind with a lot of others, and I hadn’t 
time; and, besides, they might have asked why Franz’s people 
were not roped. So I dragged them up somehow, in three 
journeys, telling those that came first to stand quite still on the 
top, while I went down for the others, not to stir a finger. And 
they didn’t; they were quite stiff when it was time to move on. 
And then I took them over the little black pyramids——” 

“What did you do that for?” interrupted Johann. 

“ Because the ice all round was rotten, to be sure,” replied the 
Jungling, with a wink. “I cut steps up the largest pyramid. 
They enjoyed that very much, and it was worth the trouble, 
to see them fitting their toes into them. Then I tied them all 
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into the rope (and they let it flop between each one)” in paren- 
thesis, “and then the ascent began——” 

“ Did you remember, by any chance, to tie the rope to yourself?” 
inquired Schmidt, smiling grimly. 

“Not I, thank you! See how many they are, and how heavy! 
They’d have dragged me over, to a certainty. ButI held it in my 
hand, which did just as well. The pretty one screamed; the one 
in spectacles turned pale and shut her teeth—she has grit, that 
Fraiilein! The old lady wanted to turn back, but I assured her 
that that would endanger the safety of the rest, and she never 
asked how? but took her life in her hand, and came on; and she 
had her reward, for I made her look into a moulin with me, which 
turned her giddy, so that we both very nearly ended by tumbling 
in ” 

“Which would have given you your proper reward,” Schmidt 
remarked. 

“This is the way that such dear ladies look into a moulin,” the 
Jungling pursued, unabashed, as he craned his neck across the 
table, and shut both his laughing eyes tight. 

Johann rapped him over the head, and just then Madame called 
him to a group of young Englishmen with whom she was in 
conversation. 

He came running back for his axe, all smiles. 

“ Well?” inquired Schmidt. 

“Just a scamper in the Ice Fall. They are the right sort 
those, and they know what they’re about. We shall have some fun!” 

“Tt’s late to begin the Ice Fall.” 

“ The better; we shan’t dawdle.” 

Franz looked enviously after the lad who found equal pleasure 
in deluding a respectable party with the idea that it was running 
risks, where only a person of extreme ingenuity could have found 
a possibility of hurting himself, and in courting toil, and even 
danger, for pure love of them, in company with other spirits as 
fresh and hardy as his own. Then he too rose, and went to lean 
his broad back on the wall, beside the house door where Ilka ran in 
and out. 

She made a face at him. If this was meant as an advance 
towards reconciliation, it failed in its purpose. Franz met her 
mischievous glance with one of complete stolidity, and the next 
time that Ilka hurried by him she did not look at him at all. 

Poor Franz, stupid, sulky, faithful! He had yet to learn that, 
whoever held Ilka’s heart must share her smiles with every 
comer. He hated—he was so fond of her, and so jealous—that 
another should exchange a glance with her, or receive one of her 
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merry words and innocent jests. And, truth to tell, Miss Ilka 
was prodigal of these. She delighted to scatter them right and 
left—all the bright adornments of her charming little personality 
—for anybody to pick up. She liked the thanks and praise which 
she got for them. She was vain, this Ilka, and greedy of admira- 
tion, and of what she termed “ fun,” and she flouted her lover for 
grudging them to her, and snatched at them in spite of him, for 
at this time Ilka knew as little as Franz himself that, after all, 
he was first with her, and that without him the world, with all 
the others in it, would be empty. 

“Tika!” said Franz at last, finding that he preferred irreverent 
notice to none at all. 

As she seemed about to pass-him unheeding, he took the tray of 
coffee cups, which she carried, from her hand. 

“ For whom ?” he asked. 

Ilka indicated a table, then, to Franz’s huge disgust, seampered 
back into the kitchen for something else. There was nothing 
left for him but to take the cups by himself. 

He set them down with a bang and clatter which made people 
jump, and attracted Madame’s unfavourable notice. 

“That isn’t your business, Franz!” 

And Franz retired, discomfited. 

. * * * * 

The moon shone upon the great peaks, whiter than ever in the 
white light, and silvered the bare rock walls below them, en- 
hancing the mysteries of the forest in the valley. 

All was quiet where had been noise, and bustle, and laughter. 
The tourists had driven away at sunset, and the one stranger 
family inhabiting the restaurant was at dinner within, where 
Marie served the dishes. 

Ilka—the scarlet and white silk exchanged for an ordinary 
working blouse of dark cotton—was at the back of the house, 
piling up the bottles which had been emptied during the day. 
This was not properly Ilka’s work at all, but it had not taken 
much persuasion of Fritz, the odd man, to let her doit. Perhaps 
he knew as well as she did that Franz had not yet retired to the 
quarters which he shared with the other guides above the stables. 

Presently Franz came out, and nearly stumbled over the little 
dark figure in the shadow. 

Ilka accosted him with some asperity— 

“Take care, clumsy! You'll break the bottles.” 

“What are you doing here, Ilka?” he asked quickly. 

For a moment the absurd fellow had thought that Fritz the 
taciturn was with her, and was inclined to be in a rage about it. 
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“I’m putting up the bottles. Fritz had so much wood to chop 
—but—I’m so—tired, Franz,” panted Ilka, apparently in the last 
stage of exhaustion. 

“ Sit down, then.” 

Franz was more than half convinced that in some new way 
Ilka was about to make a fool of him, but, with grim submission, 
he accepted the réle prepared for him. 

So. Ilka sat on the wood-stack in the moonlight, her knees 
drawn up to her chin, watching Franz stack the bottles. 

“TI dare say you're tired, too,” she presently hazarded. 

Franz glowed at the softness of her tone, but he answered 
grumpily and wearily enough— 

“T don’t know.” 

Ilka’s merry little mouth expanded, and her white teeth 
flashed. . 

“You don’t know if you're tired ?” 

Suddenly, Franz reared his big frame and faced her. 

“T’ve known nothing since this morning, Ilka,” he declared 
passionately, “ except how miserable I am!” 

Ilka was touched, and because she was so, she spoke 
crossly— 

“Tt was your own fault-——” 

Franz did not guess that she left off abruptly because she was 
afraid of bursting out crying if she went on. 

“ Perhaps it was my own fault, for caring what you did or what 
you said.” 

Then Ilka did not feel that she wanted to cry any more. She 
began to hum a tune. 

“ Do you care for me at all?” Franz asked desperately. 

“No,” she replied; “I hate you!” At which unequivocal 
expression of opinion Franz was wise enough to feel strangely 
comforted. 

Ilka, watching his face bending above hers in the cold light, 
gave a joyous little giggle. She disliked it very much wher 
affairs between herself and Franz assumed a tragic aspect, 
although tragedy was, in her estimation, infinitely preferable to 
the heavy sentiment which Franz craved with every fibre of his 
large, matter-of-fact being. Comedy was what Ilka loved best, 
and, encouraged by his expression, she prepared to play comedy 
now. 

“Do you want to know why I hate you?” she inquired, holding 
up her plump hand, with all its rosy fingers outspread. “For 


these five very good reasons: you're too big ”—laying hold of her 
thumb. 
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Franz did not look very much discouraged at the criticism ; 
the subject of his latest and bitterest jealousy was quite as big 
as he. 

“Then you're too solemn, and, I suppose, that’s because you're 
too good. In fact, you’re too everything which you ought to be a 
little of. You're too jealous. It’s funny, I quarrelled with the 
last Franz because he wasn’t jealous enough!” mused Ilka. 

He winced at this reminder of how last year, at St. Moritz, 
before ever he had known her, another Franz had courted Ilka. 

“T wonder what you'll quarrel with the next Franz about,” he 
said morosely. 

“ Who knows? The next Franz may be perfect. But are you 
jealous of him? I thought it was of ——” 

“Ilka, don’t!” 

“Oh, very well. J don’t want to say the ugly English 
name!” 

“ Are you going to answer my question ?” 

“You are always asking tiresome questions—which one now ?”’ 

“The one we quarrelled over this morning.” 

“Why I wore my Sunday dress to-day? You may remember 
that I did answer it, with another: what is that to you?” 

“Ah, don’t let us begin all over again.” 

“Tam only going on.” 

“ Was it because you knew that he was coming?” 

To see this great, earnest, superlatively masculine man in such 
a state of mind over a question of costume, tickled Ilka into a fit 
of irresistible laughter, in which she recovered her temper, and 
responded to Franz’s question with the consoling truth : 

“No, it wasn’t. It was because this one had a hole in it.” 

But he was only half appeased. 

“Then why couldn’t you tell me so before ?” 

“Ts it any use to answer his questions?” Ilka, with uplifted 
hands and eyes, appealed to the moon. “See how my answer 
marries his question, and straight a new question is born !” 

“Tika! Ilka!” Madame’s voice cried within. And Ilka, 
round-eyed with alarm, fled round the house, to enter by the 
front door, for Madame discountenanced nocturnal gossip between 
the men and maids of her establishment. 

Franz finished stacking the bottles by himself. Vexed as he 
was with his flighty little love, he would not leave her task 
undone, but took this common-place way of serving her because 
at the moment he happened to perceive no other. 
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II. 
“Good morning, Ilka!” 


“Good morning, sir!” responded that young person, showing 
all her white teeth as she spoke. 

“Good child! You remember your lesson?” 

Ilka shook her round black head, with its wonderful adornment 
of tortoise-shell pins. These words were too hard for her compre- 
hension, her knowledge of our Janguage being at this time 
extremely elementary. It did not matter much. Guy Ribsdale 
knew at least as much German as Ilka knew English, and the 
very superficial sort of flirtation in which they indulged does not 
depend so much on words as on looks, on “nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles,” in which it would be hard to say which of the 
two was more proficient. 

It was half-past seven in the morning. Ribsdale had rushed up 
from his hotel, intending to spend a long day on the glacier, and 
Ilka was serving him with coffee in the ridiculous little striped 
pavilion beside the river. Except for the Neapolitan, dusting his 
wares on a stall outside, the two were alone, for it was too early 
yet for the crowd to assemble from the town. Ilka did not know 
where Franz was, but she hoped that he might be observing 
them. 

The young man shivered in the keen new morning air, and 
clasped his coffee cup with both hands. 

“Good?” Ilka inquired, with a sparkle. 

“Very good! and as sweet as you are, Ilka!” 

The very stale compliment was not lost upon her. Franz 
could not have paid her even such an one to have saved his life. 

“Where go?” she inquired affably. 

“Me? Up the Ice Fall.” 

Once more the round head was vehemently shaken. It appeared 
that Ilka disapproved. 

“Take two guide—one guide,” she urged. 

“Not I, thank you.” 

* You fall.” 

“My good child,” Ribsdale exclaimed, ruffling his feathers, “ as 
if I didn’t know how to climb before you could walk!” 

At that moment the girl perceived her jealous-eyed lover in the 
doorway of the house, and, carried away by some feeling which 
Guy Ribsdale to this day believes to have beeu anxiety on his 
account, she became guilty of an action that was, to say the least 
of it, in exceedingly bad taste. She rushed at Franz, dragging 
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him forwards, as she volubly explained to him in German that he 
was to conduct the Englishman to the Ice Fall, and save him 
from his own rashness ; and to Ribsdale, with less fluency, that 
“here was a very good guide to with—go.” 

Both men looked considerably annoyed at the embarrassment 
in which her officiousness had placed them. 

“TI tell you ich wiinsche nicht!” protested the Englishman. 
“Quite able to look after myself—been there before. Anderer 
Tag, when I nach Piz Bernina go, perhaps. Danke, all the same.” 

Franz said nothing. His large face flushed from beard to hair 
as he roughly shook himself free from Ilka’s grusp, and turned to 
re-enter the house. 

‘Now you've been and gone and done it!” said Ribsdale to the 
girl, very well understanding how the feelings of the other might 
be wounded by his having been put in such a false position, and 
regretting it, unconscious of any other hurt. And, indeed, it was 
the guide rather than the man which suffered in Franz at that 
moment. He was bitterly angry with Ilka. And the livelong 
day his anger burned against her, as it rather frightened her to 
observe. She took a not unusual method of conciliating him. 

Coming in, in the afternoon, to restore to its place an alpenstock 
borrowed by one of his “ parties,” he brushed against her in the 
passage, and took no heed. 

Ilka sniffed, and Franz continued on his way. 

Ilka sobbed, and he stopped abruptly. 

“ What’s the matter?” he inquired savagely. 

“QOh-h! Don’t talk to me like that,” she wailed, apparently 
broken-hearted, while in reality delighted that he had con- 
descended to speak to her at all, for she had felt some genuine 
qualms lest this time she had indeed gone too far. 

“ What’s the matter?” he repeated, in a somewhat softer tone. 

“ You—you—yow are the matter!” 

“Qh!” he sneered—and a large, rather dull man ought never 
to sneer—“ I thought it might be somebody else.” 

In a moment Ilka, outraged, had changed ground. 

“You wouldn’t go with him ; and he'll be hurt up there, I know 
he will!” 

Franz swore as he dashed out of the house. The next strangers 
who tried to chatter to him of ascents, avalanches, chamois, 
crevasses, and the like subjects, in which such people are wont, 
for the time being, to take so deep an interest, set him down 
as a young boor, of no intellect, and singularly unprepossessing 
manners. 


Meanwhile, the clear blue morning in which Guy Ribsdale had 
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started up the glacier had paled into a grey afternoon. Light 
clouds drifted into the valley from the south, coming over the 
Pass “as if they had been post-wagens,” Madame’s little boy 
remarked. On the jagged rocks, glowing in the sunset light, they 
hung, like steam when water is thrown on red-hot iron. The 
guides prophesied rain on the morrow, and congratulated their 
clients on having made good use of what might be the last fine day 
for some time. 

The usual hurry-scurry prevailed about the restaurant as the 
carriages drove away, leaving the usual quiet behind. Night 
settled on the valley, without moon or star; and Franz and Ilka 
were unreconciled. 

Ilka was by the kitchen fire, warming her feet, and trying not 
to care about anything, when Marie ran in, her beautiful brown 
eyes alight with excitement. 

“They are going to look in the Ice Fall for that Englishman ; 
he hasn’t come back !” she said. 

Ilka jumped round. 

“Who?” she demanded. 

The cook at the same time inquired, ‘“‘ What Englishman ?” 


Marie answered the cook. Perhaps she thought that she was 
answering Ilka also : 


“The tall, fair man in brown clothes, who has been up every 
day this week on the glacier. He went up this morning: you 
served him, Ilka. They have telephoned from his hotel to ask 
if he is sleeping here. Madame answered ‘No,’ and then they 
begged that search might be made. The guides are preparing 


“What, all of them?” asked the cook; and Ilka could have 
blessed him for the question. 

“No, only Franz and Johann. They all begged to go; but there 
is no necessity. The Jungling is in a fine taking because Madame 
won’t let him go too.” 

Ilka flashed out of the kitchen. She passed Johann, filling his 
flask, and receiving Madame’s last instructions in the bureau. A 


moment later Franz was scandalised at meeting her on the 
threshold of the guides’ room. 


“ Ilka, you here!” 


She threw her arms about him—Ilka, who had never permitted 
a caress ! 


“Franz, Franz! Are you going?” 

“What do you mean?” 

Franz had turned cold. Of course he was going. It made no 
difference to him that he was mad enough to believe the English- 
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man was his rival. That had nothing to do with it. Even glacier 
guides—“ white slaves” though they be—have their own code of 
honour, and when Franz, in the same breath with the others, had 
volunteered, it had been without a struggle or a second thought. 
Still, he did think that Ilka might now restrain the evidences of 
her anxiety on Ribsdale’s account, and trust him to do his best 
for him. Her attitude, for the first time, made his task appear 
difficult. 

“Of course I go!” he said sternly ; and the little black head 
dropped upon his breast. 

“ Don’t, don’t! O Franz, you mustn’t!” she sobbed. 


He could scarcely believe his ears. His big frame actually 
trembled in her embrace. 
“Tika!” 


“It’s dark; you won’t find him; you'll be lost yourself; and 
then what shall Ido? I won’t let you go!” tightening her feeble 
clasp. 

Franz laughed a little, because he was of a sudden perfectly 
happy, and because he knew not of any other reply to make. 

“T’ve been horrid to you all day, and for days and days before,” 
she wailed, “but only because I didn’t know, I wouldn’t know, 
and, now that Ido know, you are going to be killed, and I shall 
never be happy any more!” 

Franz’s wits had returned to him. He bent his head low, close 
to hers. 

“ What do you know now ?” he whispered. 

“That I love you so much, frightfully much!” 

For once there was to be no mistake as to the real feeling of 
the elfish little coquette, and Franz again laughed aloud for 
pure joy. 

“Now that you have told me this, I shall fy! See, my beauty, 
my darling, don’t cry, there’s no danger, really!” 

Ilka raised her head in hope. 

“Then let the Jungling go; he is dying to go.” 

“But how could I do such a thing? I was chosen, and it’s 
my place to go. The Jungling is very well” (generously), “ but he 
doesn’t know the Fall as I do. We are taking lanterns, but I 
believe that I could find my way there blindfold.” 

“Franz, you don’t love me!” 

It was Ilka, flinging herself back from him, pale and wild-eyed, 
who was courting unnecessary tragedy now. 

“Why, Ilka, what a short memory you have! What have I 


been telling you for days, for weeks, but that I love you, I love 
you?” His voice deepened. 
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“Tt’s easy to say it; but the first thing that I ask of you, 


it’s no!” 

Franz began to be troubled. 

“T couldn’t stay, even if I would,” he said. “Think what 
would be said of me! I should be a laughing-stock and a dis- 
grace for ever!” 

“ T should thank you,” Ilka murmured. 

“They would say that I had been afraid.” 

“But J should know that you had not.” 

“Let me go, Ilka. Johann will be ready.” 

“Then you don’t care at all for what I wish?” she cried 
passionately. ‘“ You balance my prayer against the scoffs of those 
others, and they outweigh it. You care more to show them how 
clever, and strong, and brave you are, than to show me that you 
love me. And I came here, and I told you that I loved you. I 
wish that I had died first!” 

The little thing was bathed in tears, shaken from head to foot 
with passion and grief, and Franz, with his heart full of her 
confession, felt that it was his work. No wonder if he lost his 
head. I believe that there is seldom much struggle before a 
strong man falls. He does not look, and ponder, and argue with 
himself before he takes the fatal leap; he simply misses his 
footing. Franz missed his now. He raised the ice-axe in his 
hand and brought it down with force upon his foot. 

He staggered back; but Ilka scarcely understood what had 
happened till she saw blood ooze from his boot. Then she 
screamed. 

He laid one hand upon her to calm her, while he held to the 
wall with the other, and spoke quietly, though his lips writhed 
with pain. 

“Run, Ilka, run quickly, and say that Schmidt or the 
Jaongling must go with Johann! Lift the rope from my shoulder 
and take it with you, and run! I was lifting my axe from the 
wall, and it fell on my foot. I can’t walk; tell them so.” 

But she was on her knees, tearing at the stiff thongs of his 
boot. He pushed her away almost angrily. 

“Will you go? ‘They should be starting, and the other has 
got to make ready to go—in my place—ah, God!” 

He flung her from him and closed the door between them, and 
Ilka, terrified and sobbing, fled into the darkness outside. 

The next thing that Franz knew was that the Jungling had 
entered, and was scufiling gleefully about the room, trying, out of 
sympathy for the wounded man, to conceal his own elation, as he 
prepared himself for the excursion. 
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Others had come in with him, and Madame herself was there to 
attend to Franz’s hurt; but the Jungling had dashed off again to 
join Johann before the heavy boot had been cut from his foot. 

As far as the welfare of Guy Ribsdale was concerned, much 
unnecessary trouble might have been saved if that young man’s 
relations at the hotel had shown a little less anxiety for his 
safety, and more confidence in his ability to take care of himself— 
a moral which was frequently pointed out to Mrs. and the Misses 
Ribsdale in the days which followed. 

He had nearly reached the top of the Ice Fall when the mists 
had descended on the mountains, and had then very sagely 
concluded that it would be more to his comfort to remain in the 
hut built above the Fall, on a patch of black rock in the midst of 
eternal snows, than to attempt a descent before morning. 

He was made welcome by the old guide and his wife who 
inhabit the hut, and provide food and lodging for mountain- 
farers, and was there discovered by Johann and the Jungling in 
the early hours of the next day, in bed, and, as Johann expressed 
it, gemiitlich schlafend, when the guides appeared, wet and weary, 
and stiff with cold,after their night’s fruitless search amongst 
the ghastly hills and valleys of the Ice Fall. 

“So you see,” said Ilka to Franz, “there would have been no 
use in your going.” 

Ilka was in excellent spirits after the storm and stress of the 
previous evening. Franz’s hurt had proved slight, after all, but 
he had to keep his foot up, and kind Madame had arranged a 
couch, formed of three chairs, for him in the sunshine at the 
house door, where Ilka could shed him a word and smile while 
she busied herself among the herrschaft, for the weather, never to 
be depended on in the mountains, had unexpectedly cleared. 

All Ilka’s words and looks were for Franz now, as well as every 
one of her thoughts. The little woman’s coquetry had vanished, 
and it even seemed to be a relief to herself to have cast it off. 
She delighted to show Franz what she had hitherto been obstinate 
in disguising from him—the real tenderness of her heart, and its 
depth of affection for him. 

And if he had loved her before, in her moods of waywardness, 
it seemed that all his big body was not big enough to hold the 
love which welled up in him now, and shone from his eyes, 
following her, yearning over her, and blessing her while she went 
and came. 

And yet it was an entirely miserable man that the sun shone 
upon, and the heart basking in Ilka’s smiles was heavier than it 
had ever been when under the cloud of her frown. 
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Franz knew that he had failed in his duty, and had been guilty 
of a pitiful trick in order to escape from it. But these were not 
the thoughts which, passing through his slow mind, made the 
three chairs in the sunshine a bed of torture to him. When a 
man’s being is filled with the thought of another, it is no con- 
sideration about himself, not even regret at his own shortcomings, 
which can very much affect him. The agony which rent him was 
the knowledge that Ilka, his little love—the woman for whose 
good he would have sacrificed health, and happiness, and life—had 
given her heart to one who was unworthy of it. Ilka loved a 
man who could shirk and lie! Her love for him frightened him. 
How should he save her from himself? 


III. 


Old Schmidt snored in his bed. Johann and the Jungling still 
lay like logs in the sleep which had begun the day before, on their 
return from the hut. 

Franz, feverish from the aching of his wound, thought that he 
had slept too. Ina waking dream he imagined that Ilka came 
and stood by his bed, and waked him. She was crying, hiding her 
face from him in her hands, and her hands were stained and 
brown. 

He wanted to look at her face, but he was afraid. 

‘“« What is it, Ilka?” he asked. 

And she answered— 

“Ah, see what has come to me!” Her hands dropped, and 
he saw that her rosy face too was all stained, and brown, and 
ugly. 

“Tt is the same with you!” said Ilka; and Franz laughed, 
conscious that he was dreaming something ridiculous. 

Yet he thought that it was true that Ilka was crying, and this 
troubled him. He longed to comfort her. 

“ Let us wash ourselves,” he said. 

So she helped him up, he leaning on her little strength, and 
they went down together to the grey stream, where they washed 
their hands and faces. The water was bitter, icy cold, and they 
bathed in it till their nerves ached; but when they looked at one 
another, alas, there was no difference! 

Then Ilka, who somehow seemed to know a great deal more 
about it than Franz did, said to him— 

“Tt is no use. This is an earth stream which flows down to us 
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under the ice. It is air alone which can purify us—the air which 
blows from heaven on the top of the Chamois’ Freedom.” 

“ Let us go there,” said Franz. 

Together they began to climb. The night wind blew down to 
meet them, cutting their faces; but Franz rejoiced in it. Was 
he not, for the first time in his life, climbing with Ilka! 

How cleverly she planted her little feet, and what a thrill as 
her hand rested on his shoulder, her foot upon his foot, or on his 
knee! This was different from climbing with the clumsy German 
Fraiileins, who have to be dragged everywhere, and throw their 
weight all wrong; or with the sunburnt Englishwomen, trying 
to do everything by themselves, and rushing into dangers which 
they don’t understand. 

Very soon they had passed up the easy slope of the glacier, 
and over the steep ice cliffs beyond, where he cut steps for her, 
the brilliant fragments of ice flying out under the strokes of his 
axe, till the blue-green valley between the cliffs was strewn with 
diamonds, like the valley of Sinbad the Sailor. 

They skirted the Ice Fall, and gained the black rock-islet 
between it and the white slopes above. Here they paused 
before the greatest struggle, and the longest, and the last, as the 
moon shone on the snows of the Chamois’ Freedom. 

Franz went first, pulling Ilka up behind him. Sometimes she 
seemed frightened, and he comforted her, telling her that there 
was nothing to fear; he knew what there was to do, and he 
could do it; he could take her there blindfold—his favourite 
expression. 

He thought that he had never climbed so easily or so quickly. 
Her weight was a feather. It was delicious! Until—he remem- 
bered that he was lame. An agony shot through his foot like 
the bite of a serpent. He staggered, and there was no room 
where they were but for clean and sure treading. Ilka screamed, 
and loosed her hold. He grasped her. His wounded foot played 
the traitor, and in the next instant he was sliding down and down, 
knowing that Ilka was beneath him. 

They went faster than the stones which they loosened, and 
which rattled down upon their heads. And it was not all over in 
a second, as men say that such deaths are. He could think as he 
fell, and he could hear. And he heard Ilka’s cry: “Franz has 
failed me!” 

He awoke, wild with fear, and the burning pain in his foot made 
him think at first that his dream continued. But the moonlight 
shone no more on black rocks and glittering snows. Through the 
shutterless windows it lit the beds whereon Johann and the 
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Jungling were lying, dead asleep, while old Schmidt snored in the 
dark corner beyond. 

Franz was obliged to take life easily through the long bright 
days of “ Engadine weather” which followed, wherein his wound 
quickly healed, while the sore in his soul festered and grew 
dangerous. People say now that they observed an alteration in 
him at this time. It may be, yet it seems strange that no one 
should have remarked on it until afterwards. 

Ilka says nothing. If Franz seemed strange to her then, so did 
she seem strange to herself. She had entered into a wonderful 
new world of love, which was wholly unlike any place in which 
she had dwelt before. Her feet were on a strange road, and she 
was ignorant of whither it would lead her. She lived in a dream 
not wholly blissfal—as wakeful young maids imagine that such 
dreams must be—which might, indeed, have developed into a 
nightmare, had it not been for her abiding confidence in her lover. 
She trusted that he could, according to his old boast, “lead her 
there blindfold,” and never knew how little he trusted himself. 
Alas for the traveller, when his guide mistrusts himself! 

In the opinion of Schmidt, who was a pessimist, it was only in 
the cross nature of things that, by the time Franz was able to 
limp far enough to take tourists to the grotto under the glacier 
(entrance half a franc), and was looking forward to a not distant 
day when he might ascend the steps once more, the weather should 
break. 

Five days of flooding rain were followed by a week of snow, and 
the passes out of the country were populous with a stream of 
disgusted foreigners, shivering homewards. 

The wise, however, abode where they were, knowing that after 
the comfortless August winter would follow a late summer, to 
make them rejoice. And they were rewarded. For what compares 
in glory to a golden sun lighting up a world of silver? or in weird 
loveliness to a forest in full leaf, with the snow piled lightly on 
every green branch beneath a sapphire sky ? 

At the restaurant, even the guides forgot to grumble (ascents 
being still for the present out of the question) while they snow- 
balled each other, and built magnificent snow-men for the delight 
of Madame’s children. The four big St. Bernard dogs, with their 
two families of puppies, went wild with joy, rolling in the snow, 
burrowing in it, eating it in great mouthfuls. The strange cloud 
of perplexity and pain which had darkened Franz’s brow, passed 
away. His eyes grew bright and eager, raised to those heights 
where the hunted chamois goes unharmed within shot of the 
hunter—the safety in a desperate “ Tom Tiddler’s ground,” where 
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the beast plays by instinct, and the man alone knowing the rules 
of the game, to his honour, is faithful in observing them. 

Ilka’s dream-voice had told Franz that the air, blowing straight 
from heaven on the top of the Chamois’ Freedom, was powerful to 
cleanse the stains of earth. It is a curious and pathetic trait in 
man, observable throughout the history of his career, that, while 
he can never through one short lifetime succeed in being perfect, 
he is ready to do anything to regain the perfection which he 
has lost. 

Franz’s code of morals had hitherto been a very simple one. 
The height of his spiritual ambition had been to be honest, and 
“a good guide ”—that is, trustworthy, untiring, brave, and, above 
all, unselfish, his first thought for those who had placed themselves 
under his charge, whether for an hour’s walk on the glacier, or 
through the difficulties and dangers of a big ascent. For the first 
time in his life he had failed, and that too at a moment when, as 
Ilka’s lover, he should have been at his best. What wonder that, 
refusing to be quietly resigned to failure, he felt the need to strive 
fiercely, wildly, madly, as they said, to do an impossible, useless 
thing, as an act of reparation and sacrifice, a ceremony of purifica- 
tion, as it were, to cleanse his honour besmirched ? 

And, if one, considers Franz alone, it was surely a good and 
merciful thing that his task proved too great for him. What 
failure could have been so bitter as to have succeeded—to have 
made the long journey, endured the pain and hardship, triumphed 
over the peril, braved the wonder and derision of his friends, and 
then to have found that it was all to no purpose; that none of it 
altered the fact that that night he had refused a simple duty. 

Franz disappeared. He could never have been traced had it 
not been for the new-fallen snow in which his footsteps could be 
followed—the heavy impression of his right foot, and the faint 
one of his halting left. It was extraordinary that, crippled as 
he was, he should have won so far amongst the dangers which 
the treacherous snow concealed. When they found him, he had 
passed the Ice Fall, and the rock-island above it, and was half-way 
up the first slope of the Chamois’ Freedom, under a bare rock, 
with a weight of snow and stones tumbled upon his breast; yet, 
for all this, gemiitlich schlafend, with a calm face turned upwards 
towards the summit. 

Ilka is, for the present, broken-hearted. She runs and laughs 
no more amongst the gesellschaft at the glacier. It wrings one’s 
heart to see her come and go with heavy step, and the face of a 
child in uncomprehended grief—for she cannot understand it at 
all: how should she? She will grieve all through the winter, and 
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perhaps through next summer as well, for she very truly loved 
Franz. But it is not likely that she will grieve much longer. 

The world found many things to say, some obvious and some 
irrelevant. It said that the accident to Franz had turned his 
brain—that he had never been the same man since it happened. 
It said that, tired of inactivity, he was resolved to show that he 
might go climbing again. That nobody could have succeeded in 
such an attempt alone over the new snow. That he was a good 
man and true, and would be missed. That, with his jealous 
temperament, he would never have been happy married to Ilka. 
That it was strange that he should have said nothing to her before 
he went away on his last desperate journey. That it would not 
have seemed so sad had there been any object in his going. That 
sometimes people were known to have done as strange things in 
their sleep. 

Madame’s children add their small doleful pipe to the lamenta- 
tions which they hear around them. They cry for “ Franzel,” 
their big comrade, to come back and play with them. For Schmidt 
is grumpy, and Johann is lazy, and, though the Jungling may be 
livelier, he is never so patient nor so kind. 

Maset Harr. 











Sacobean Lyrists. 


Ir is melancholy to reflect how the Reformation followed the 
Renaissance and prevailed over it. Englishmen have been at 
heart Puritan ever since the days of Oliver Cromwell and his 
saints, and it is difficult now to realise how great the change 
was, how a nation which complacently changed coats so often 
with “The Defender of the Faith” should have become 
for ever a nation of theologians, laying weight on outward 
observances and quarrelling over the due tithes of aniseed 
and cummin. 

The comparison between the life of a people and the life of man 
is obvious and trite, yet it must be repeatedly made, because the 
likeness is often real. We who are removed by centuries from 
the time of change feel, as we turn back from one epoch to the 
other, as a man does who has left his native town and returns 
to it after nine or ten years. The boys and girls, who were 
playing games when he last saw them, have changed into care- 
worn men and women, law-abiding citizens, who find little room 
in life for singing and dancing. 

In the same way, when the English people emerged from the 
Revolution they had crossed the bridge that leads from youth 
to age. Like children who suddenly feel themselves responsible, 
they at first overdid the gravity, they became prigs and hypo- 
crites. This stage is soon passed over, but unreflecting gaiety 
is not to be regained by wishing. During those confused years 
of writing and fighting about absolute right, petitions of right, 
and the birthright of man, the change was effected, and when the 
clouds cleared away there appeared a different mode of thought, 
language, and literature. Those twenty years left their mark not 
only on the inward spirit, but the outward behaviour. That habit 
of turning up the eyes and drawling through the nose is still alive. 
In compensation, the odious trick of interlarding speech with texts 
rom the Bible has done much to keep English speech in its old 
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form and pattern, and sensible men talk and write now very 
much as sensible men did three hundred years ago. The tem- 
porary lapses from severity and apparent righteousness have been 
few and their circumstances unsavoury; merriment has been 
counterfeited by vice. 

But however large a feature the immorality of Charles II.’s 
court or that of the German Georges makes in history books, the 
bulk of the people have never gone astray from Puritanism. John 
Bunyan and the Wesleys were making for the same goal. Ever 
since the indignation against the manners and morals imported 
by the “Italianate” Englishmen from the Continent first rose 
like a mighty wave, smaller waves have been constantly sweeping 
over the country, one after another failing to reach quite high- 
water mark, but keeping the flood full. Occasionally an undertow 
may be observed, but that is the signal for the third wave, the 
tpixupta of lip-service. 

There is a melancholy interest attached to the last poets of the 
older England, even to the lesser singers. They had the true 
note, soon lost, and they were so completely unconscious that a 
day would come when Celia, Julia, Lucasta, Castara, must go 
unserenaded, and communication between Christian man and 
maid be held in dissonant prose, enlightened by translations from 
the Hebrew. 

The four poets, whose names are one sweet litany, associated 
with the last years before the storm, are Herrick, Carew, Suckling, 
and Lovelace. The first was beyond all cavil the best poet, the 
second was the second-best poet and the most graceful courtier, 
the two latter were courtiers, soldiers, and then poets. When the 
hour came, the courtier-soldiers drew the sword like noble 
cavaliers, 

“A steed, a steed, of matchless speed, 
A sword of metal keen, 
All else to noble hearts is dross, 
All else on earth is mean.” 


Carew seems the best example of the brilliant throng that 
gathered round Charles I., or rather round Henrietta Marie, 
haughty and beautiful ere she lost haughtiness and beauty 
together. Ben Jonson was the Laureate, Inigo Jones brought 
down his mighty mind to the invention of decorations, Ferabosco 
and Lanitre composed the symphonies, and in their creations all 
the nobility of England were content to sing and act and dance. 
Carew was the most admired wit, Lovelace was there, Herrick 
would have stayed if he might, the good Earle was at court 
composing his “ Cosmographie,” Davenant and Shirley were but 
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lesser lights, Endymion Porter, patron of poets, held a Court 
office, the good and virtuous Lords Broghill and Falkland supplied 
some much-needed moral respectability. 

Thomas Carew was of good birth. His father, Sir Matthew 
Carew, was a Master in Chancery, and his mother was a daughter 
of Sir John Rivers, who had been Lord Mayor of London in 1573. 
Our information concerning the poet’s life could hardly be scantier. 
He was born either at Middle-Littleton, Worcester, or at Wickham 
in Kent, in the year 1598, the youngest of three children, Martha, 
Matthew, and Thomas. There is no account of Tom Carew’s 
early days, but as Matthew was educated at Westminster School, 
it is probable that the younger brother went there also. West- 
minster played no small part in the Revival of Learning. It is 
held that the great master, Ben Jonson, to whom reverence was 
due and paid, was educated there. According to Anthony 4 Wood, 
who furnishes almost all our information about the Stuart writers, 
Carew proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, but left without taking 
adegree. Sir Matthew Carew suffered severe monetary losses about 
1615, owing to a pleasant habit of lending money without security, 
and probably this misfortune ended his son’s University career. 
For some years afterwards his life was unsettled. From a letter 
of his father’s it may be guessed that he began to study law; in 
1617 Sir Matthew complains of him that he is leading a loose 


life. Anthony 4 Wood picks up his history from this point and 
informs us : 


“ Afterwards improving his parts by travelling and conversation with 
ingenious men in the metropolis, he became reckon’d among the chiefest 
of his time for delicacy of wit and poetic fancy. About which time being 
taken into the Royal Court for his most admirable ingenuity, he was 
made Gentleman of the Privy-Chamber, and Sewer in ordinary to King 
Charles I., who always esteemed him to the last, one of the most cele- 
brated wits in his court. Carew was much valued by the King, and was a 
great favourite among his poetical and other acquaintances.” 


King Charles was a good friend to Carew, who never forfeited 
his favour. He was given the royal domain of Sunninghill, in 
Windsor Forest. There it is likely that he died in 1638. The 
time and place and cause of his death are unknown, but a petition 
is extant, dated the 17th April, 1638, from the Vicar of Sunning- 
hill, concerning some action of Carew’s executors. In the date 
of his death he was more fortunate than his friends, Lovelace and 
Suckling. ‘To all three the gods gave a short life. Carew doubt- 
less had no inkling at his death upon what evil times his master 
and friends were to fall. Suckling died in exile in 1642 at the 
age of thirty-four. Lovelace was twenty years younger than 
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Carew, and lived twenty-one years after the former’s death. 
It was the bitterest irony of fate that he died, a lonely 
pauper, in 1659. Perhaps it might have been more bitter 
yet if he had lived to experience the shortness of Charles IL.’s 
memory. 

These three Caroline poets were strangely alike in their birth, 
lives, and genius. Carew and Lovelace were sons of-a knight, 
Suckling of a baronet. All lived and shone at the Court of 
Charles I. Their writings are graceful and fanciful, chiefly love- 
poems, too often spoiled by that passion for conceits which then 
prevailed, which they had learnt from Donne. 

It is plain from the silence on political matters which these 
poets observe that no one in the court had the least idea that an 
explosion was imminent until the train was actually fired. Carew 
knew everybody at the Courts of James and Charles, and it 
certainly never struck him that the restiveness of Parliament and 
the country was likely to lead to anything. He never takes the 
trouble in his poems even to sneer at the Puritans, whom he must 
have loathed as heartily as his friend, old Ben Jonson. This 
subject was almost a monomania with Jonson; all through his 
plays, extending over a period of thirty years, his hatred of 
them constantly breaks forth. “Ananias” in The Alchemist is 
drawn with a satiric bitterness no dramatist ever surpassed. 
We wonder whether the old man, laying down the law at 
the Mermaid to his youthful admirers, among whom was 
Carew, ever foretold that a day would come when sacred Troy 
would perish. 

Thirteen years before Carew’s masque, Coelum Britannicum, was 
played at Court, the Pilgrim Fathers had landed in New England ; 
in 1630 and 1631 seven hundred men and women, respectable 
middle-class folk, joined them ; by 1640 twenty thousand English- 
men had left England for conscience’ sake. A masque may be as 
topical as a pantomime, and for the same reason. Coeluwm Britan- 
nicum alludes to the exodus. Momus, god of laughter, remarks 
that it is a very discreet plan to pack the Vices off to New 
England, “which hath purged more virulent humours from the 
politic body, than Guiacum and all the West Indian drugs have 
from the natural bodies of this kingdom.” Mercury, his inter- 
locutor, continues in the same strain :— 


“They cannot breathe this pure and temperate Air, 
Where Virtue lives; but will, with hasty flight, 
*Mongst fogs and vapours, seek unsound abodes. 
Fly after them, from your usurped seats, 

You foul remainders of that viperous brood.” 
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The King and Queen doubtless signified their august pleasure, 
and the high-born spectators gave utterance to high-bred applause. 
It is impossible not to think of Marie Antoinette playing at being 
a shepherdess in Arcadia. Charles’s courtiers can hardly have 
found Strafford and Laud much more to their taste than Pym and 
Eliot. Neither statesman is mentioned by these poets for praise 
or blame. Carew and his friends could not be expected to care 
for the narrow-minded Laud with his list of twenty-one things 
which he meant to do for England. He had done fifteen 
before the card-castle tumbled down. Strafford’s manners had 
not that repose which was desirable. The rough, overbearing, 
Yorkshire squire was not much at Court. So Carew cannot 
mention these unpleasant people in the volume devoted to Celia ; 
it would be profanation to talk of politics after singing “ Give 
me more love or more disdain.” Anne of Denmark and Henrietta 
Maria loved to surround themselves with all that was fairest and 
wittiest in the kingdom ; Carew was “the chiefest of his time for 
delicacy of wit and poetic fancy,” and it is no blame if he failed 
to understand that outside the charmed circle there could be 
anything or anybody of importance. 

The great influence which John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
exercised upon the poetical world of his time deserves considera- 
tion; Carew was one of his most ardent disciples. He was the 
founder and high priest of what is known as the “ Metaphysical 
School.” Coleridge’s description of him is eloquent and accurate. 
“Wonder-exciting vigour, intenseness and peculiarity of thought, 
using at will the almost boundless stores of a capacious memory, 
and exercised on subjects where we have no right to expect it—this 
is the wit of Donne.” Indeed, Donne was only carrying to excess 
one of the most obvious characteristics of the Elizabethan poets, 
the richness of images, similes, metaphors. ‘They had the faculty 
of doing things per saltum,so that before one image has been fully 
set down another leaps into the writer’s brain. Lyly’s “ Euphues” 
is the stock example of this fruitfulness of images and similes. 
The style of that work is for a while charming, and then the 
floweriness becomes a weariness. The pedigree of the Meta- 
physicians may be set down something as follows; Euphuists 
sprang from the Latinists, and the Metaphysicians from the 
Euphuists. Donne’s case is the worse because the vehicle he 
chooses for wit is less fitting. He is always on the watch to say 
something smart, to show the connection between two ideas ap- 
parently dissimilar, and poetry suffers. It is pitiable to read the 
horrible things Carew can say when Donne’s spirit is brooding 
over him. Conceive the extravagant aberration of mind which 
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can lead a poet, writing an epitaph on Lady Mary Wentworth, 
who died when eighteen years old, to say— 


“So, though a virgin, yet a Bride 
To every grace, she justified 
A chaste Polygamy, and died.” 


Such wit makes the reader shudder. Good taste and good 
feeling have fled away under the master’s spell. Carew would 
have learnt differently from his other friend and teacher, Ben 
Jonson, who knew so well how to write an epitaph that no one 
since has ever flown the pitch of ‘‘ Underneath this marble hearse.” 
Herrick, his devoted worshipper, has left many touching examples 
of this difficult style. Carew, however, is not often so ruthless as 
he showed himself to the Lady Mary; when he can restrain 
his wit, he strikes out clear and noble thoughts. In his 
epitaph on Lady Salter, he attempts to describe her virtues by 


comparing her to many different jewels, and concludes with the 
fine expression— 


“One only pearl was wanting to her store, 
Which in her Saviour’s book she found express’d : 
To purchase that, she sold Death all the rest.” 


Carew’s greatest triumphs naturally are won where he is 
simplest. He is the best of the Metaphysical poets, for he 
keeps his wit more closely within bounds, although the reader 
may be pulled up at any moment in sheer astonishment. Con- 
ceits are appropriate to lovers, especially to those whose flames 
are “a little glow, a little shiver,” and some of Carew’s love poems 
to Celia are perfect in their studied, artificial grace, Two or three 
of them are amongst the world’s possessions ; it is a pity that the 
others are not better known. 

Herrick is more popular and in every way a finer poet than 
Carew, in that his allegiance to Jonson kept him safe from Donne, 
and that his exile to a country parsonage brought out qualities 
which would have remained latent in the giddy Court. Lovelace, 
on the other hand, soared in three famous poems as high as any- 
one, but on the whole is so much of a “ Metaphysician ” as to be 
often crabbed and obscure. Suckling, who completes the quartette, 
had too light a nature to bother himself about deep-laid analogies 
and far-fetched conceits. He was the first of those airy singers, 
as loose in their verse as in their lives, who had nothing much to 
say, but said it prettily and musically, until the thraldom of 
Pope’s school put an end to music and poetry alike. The tendency 
was already visible in Waller. Smoothness was everything to 
him, and matter a secondary consideration. Donne had many 
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things to say, perhaps too many, but there can be no doubt that 
he deserved the epitaph Carew made upon him. The disciple 
shows that he thoroughly understood’ his master’s limitations, if 
not “ the defects of his qualities,” when he writes— 


“Here lies a King that ruled, as he thought fit, 
The Universal Monarchy of wit.” 


Carew’s best lyrics owe much to Jonson, although even in “ Ask 
me no more when June bestows,” and “He that loves a rosy 
cheek,” he fails to attain the ‘noble simplicity of “Queen and 
huntress, chaste and fair.” The Cavalier poets, to whatever 
school they belong, are never plagiarists, unless Herrick’s desire 
to show off his classical learning makes him an exception. Their 
own passions and fancy gave them matter and words. Carew 
may now and again show a recollection of Shakespeare, Jonson, 
and Donne, but the parallels are so slight as to be unworthy of 
comment. He had less Latin than Shakespeare, and no Greek at 
all, so that his classical allusions are mere commonplaces. Love- 
lace had a tincture of letters, and Suckling was, at any rate, a 
devout student of Shakespeare. In this poetical age it was 
natural to write poetry. All the courtiers seem to have tried 
their hand, and Carew rose superior, chiefly by his sweeter fancy 
and sweeter nature. As in our days it seems that everyone can 
write novels, so at that time all men could write lyrics and 
dramas. It is impossible to trace Carew’s progress in his art. 
Those of his poems which are dated are those which we could 
most easily spare, the addresses to the King, his epitaphs and 
laudatory criticisms of his friends’ works. 

Every poet in those days had to be also a kind of reviewer, but 
in a gentler fashion than modern critics, for if he did not care to 
praise he held his tongue. Carew bestowed commendatory verses 
upon George Sandys for his ‘Translation of the Psalms,’ Lord 
Carey on his ‘Translation of Malvezzi, Thomas May on his 
comedy The Heir, and gives three congratulations to his friend 
‘ Will Davenant. All these poets and their works are now for- 
gotten, somewhat unjustly in Davenant’s case, but most of Carew’s 
contemporaries played greater and nobler parts in the world of 
action than of poetry. Their epitaph, like that of Aeschylus, 
would rather state that they fought for their native land than 
that they won plaudits from the pit. 

The dates in Carew’s life are so few that we do not know at 
what time he became an accredited courtier, or when Charles 
made him “Gentleman of the Privy Chamber and Cup-bearer to 
His Majesty.” He was twenty-seven when Charles became king, 
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and nothing is heard of him for five or six years before that happy 
event. He must have been at Court under James, and probably 
held some small post; at any rate, he established himself as chief 
wit and poet. 

The Court of James was a strange gathering of strange 
manners. His wife, Anne of Denmark, elated at the change of 
fortune which brought her from poverty-stricken Scotland to be 
queen of wealthy England, flung herself into all the amusements 
that unlimited money or credit could provide, and James had no 
objection at all to extravagant display. It was a wonderful 
mixture of elegance and coarseness, refinement and debauchery. 
The King and his nobles, and his nobles’ wives and daughters, 
were sometimes reeling about, all drunk together. On one high 
festival, the lady who was representing the Queen of Sheba fell 
as she was offering her gifts, and wines, and cakes, and ointments, 
all went over the British Solomon’s dress. In no way distressed, 
he rose to dance with the mock Queen of the South, but their 
majesties of Sheba and England rolled over, too drunk to stand. 

There were darker scenes than this enacted. What was the 
hold which the infamous Carr, Earl of Somerset, had upon James, 
which saved his ignoble head from the block, and what secret 
connection had it with the early death* of Henry, Prince of Wales? 
History does not say, and the humbler agents of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury’s death were hurried to the gallows. Was fate ever more 
tragic than that of the lovely Lady Arabella Stuart, who died in 
1615, a prisoner, and mad? The Duke of Buckingham, whom 
England hated, whom James loved, and called “ Steenie,” because, 
like St. Stephen, he had “ the face of an angel,” was a better man 
than his master. It is hard to avoid liking the imperious Duke, 
who was too haughty to lie, and would sacrifice kingdoms for a 
woman’s whim. Carew liked him, and Carew was an honourable 
man. 

One can understand how, after the twenty disgraceful years 
under James, Charles was followed by such passionate personal 
devotion. His faults—and no man was ever more coldly false— 
were hidden; his virtues were set upon a hill for the world to 
admire. A munificent patron of the fine arts, he ruined himself 
by extravagance—a vice that always obtains ready pardon. He 
was a moral archangel compared with the men James had set 
round him; love for wife and children always goes to English 
hearts. Henrietta Maria was difficult to manage. She liked, and 
often got her own way, and her way was that of the French 


* Dr. Moore, it is just to add, ascribes, by the light of modern 
experience, the Prince’s death to typhoid fever. 
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kings, which ends in Jacqueries and revolutions. At Court, the 
Queen’s party was the more popular. The Cavaliers never liked 
Wentworth and Laud; the best of them might have given way to 
the people with proud indifference, the headstrong would not, at 
any rate, have made a fuss, and annoyed everyone with petty, 
incomprehensible regulations. Carew, doubtless, attached himself 
to the Queen, and his political creed surely was that, so long as 
King and Queen are well and happy, England has nothing to fear. 
Studied gracefulness is the birthright of the Jacobean poets, 
those Siddoyor of the Elizabethan giants. They have lost the right 
Promethean fire ; their muse aspires to be simplex munditiis. 


“Careless she is, with artful care, 
Affecting to seem unaffected.” 


It is difficult to realise how high they stand without studying the 
songs which the Restoration dramatists interspersed in their plays. 
Lucasta, Celia, and Julia—fair sisterhood—could not complain of 
the manner of their adoration, although they might doubt the 
earnestness, whereas the Phyllises and Amorets had a fate doubly 
lamentable. “He that loves a rosy cheek” is properly ranked 
highest of Carew’s songs. It is a “merum sal,” and curiously 
met with the same treatment from its author as Pope’s famous 
mock-heroic. But Carew’s addition was in no way so fortunate. 
The world knows the poem as two stanzas, expressing beautifully 
the old thought that “a smooth and steadfast mind, gentle 
thoughts and calm desires,” are fairer than rosy cheeks and coral 
lips. In this form it was published in Walter Porter's “ Ayres 
and Madrigals,” in 1632, but in Carew’s book, which appeared in 
1639, another stanza is added, importing that the poet has found 
in Celia nought but pride and scorn, and that henceforth he will 
disdain as well as she. This introduces a jarring note into the 
song, and quite spoils the praise given to “hearts with equal love 
confined.” It will, doubtless, be always quoted in its earlier 
form. Another song, not so well known, is almost as musical, 
beginning— 
“Give me more Love, or more Disdain; 
The torrid or the frozen zone 
Bring equal ease unto my pain, 
The temperate affords me none; 


Either extreme, of love or hate, 
Is sweeter than a calm estate.” 


It is a theme which Lovelace treated, a rendering of the French 
“Donne moy plus de pitié ou plus de creaulté, car sans ci je ne 
puis pas vivre, ne morir.” Lovelace makes a sorry business of it, 
for he knows no mean between very good and very bad. All these 
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poets are peculiar in their unequalness. They never stay for long 
in the upper air, for which reason their perfect lyrics are the 
shorter, nor do they ever creep along the level ground without 
taking at least short swallow-flights. Out of the obscurity and 
perplexity of vainly-imagined conceits, Carew will strike out a 
noble line or stanza. In the poem “ To his Mistress in Absence,” 
an exercise on the old text “ My true love hath my heart and I 
have his,” he suddenly rises— 


“Yea, let our boundless spirits meet, 
And in Love’s sphere each other greet; 
There let us work a mystic wreath, 
Unknown unto the world beneath : 
There let our clasp’d loves sweetly ’twine, 
There let our secret loves unseen 
Like nets be weaved and intertwined.” 


The rhythm of those last lines reminds one of Rossetti. Ex- 
amples of sudden falling are too easily found. The poem “ Per- 
suasions to Love,” addressed to Anne Lovelace, is a curious 
medley of good and evil. It keeps on a high level for three 
stanzas— 
“Those curious locks, so aptly twined, 

Whose every hair a soul doth bind, 

Will change their auburn hue, and grow 

White and cold as Winter’s snow.” 


This is like Lovelace’s famous words— 


“When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fettered to her eye,” 


which are a direct inheritance from the Euphuists, this conceit 
occurring at least three times in Lodge’s “ Rosalind.” The poet 
has now had a long enough innings, and the wit takes his place. 
He goes on to tell how the storms of time move waves on the 
beloved one’s cheek, and love, of course, flies away. Then he falls 
into the pit wherein his successors buried themselves, introducing 
natural images that are false to nature— 


“The Snake each year fresh skin resumes, 
And Eagles change their aged plumes; 
The faded Rose each year receives 
A fresh red tincture on its leaves.” 


The last two lines are nonsense. 

Carew often calls up that fanciful image of Love’s Sphere, 
which was very dear to him and his fellow-poets. They press 
into the service of Love the astronomy of their time. As each of 
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the heavenly bodies dwelt in the centre of its own sphere, which 
was continually moving round the earth, they loved to play with 
the conception of lovers’ souls, separated from the body, who “ in 
Love’s sphere each other greet.” The poem “To his Mistress in 
Absence” is entirely occupied with this fancy. Lovelace, too, 
in his famous song “To Lucasta; Going beyond the Seas,” has a 
fine stanza to the same effect— 


“Though seas and land betwixt us both, 
Our faith and troth, 
Like separated souls, 
All time and space controls: 
Above the highest sphere we meet, 
Unseen, unknown, and greet as angels greet.” 


The Cavalier poets did not handle the rhymed heroic verse 
deftly ; perfection in that form was not yet. Waller, indeed, was 
consciously shaping it, and we can understand Pope’s point of 
view when, with feeble criticism, he styled Carew “a bad Waller.” 
The management of the pauses was not yet learned, and expletives 
were always helping the line’s slow length along. Waller is a 
terrible sinner in that manner, and Carew little better. These 
couplets, besides, were generally employed for elegies and set 
addresses, branches of poetry that are very unsafe, and such 
compositions do little in Carew’s favour, beyond showing that he 
loved, and was loved much. Charles I.’s sickness, in 1633—an 
attack of small-pox—drew an address from his Cup-bearer, in 
which he describes the tyrant disease— 


“Ent’ring his Royal limbs that is our head: 
Through us (his mystic limbs) the pain is spread. 
That man who doth not feel his share hath none 
In any part of his dominion.” 


This at once recalls Dryden’s effort on Lord Hastings’ death from 
the same disease— 


“No comet need foretell his change drew on, 
Whose corpse might seem a constellation.” 


After all, Carew (that “bad Waller”) never fell as Waller did, 
or rather, never fell in such a comical way. Can bathos go lower 
than that poet’s description of the sea-fight against the Dutch in 
1665? He is eulogising the courage of James, Duke of York, 
afterwards James II., hero of Boyne Water— 


“From whence a fatal volley we received : 
It miss’d the Duke, but his great heart it grieved: 
Twelve worthy persons from his side it tore, 
And dyed his garments with their scattered gore.” 
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Carew died unmarried, and it is remarkable how unfortunate in 
love these poets were. Julia was not for Herrick, who possibly 
may not have wanted her: Lovelace was cheated of Lucasta: 
Waller did not marry Saccharissa, the lady therein showing her 
good taste ; the fair Celia never yielded to Carew. The impression 
one receives is that they were not earnest lovers, and their fancy 
may have ranged too largely. Habington’s worship of Castara is 
inferior poetry and better wooing, so that he had his reward ; of 
course earthly saints like George Herbert and Donne were 
irresistible. Men who had sworn to love one woman only would 
not have loitered, as our four poets did, at the dainty feet of the 
Lady Carlisle. One feels that it must have been an education 
to know this lady; it was easy “ to learn about women from her.” 
In spite of hard facts, the fair face which was the load-stone of 
poets cannot have been an evil one. She was reputed to have 
been the mistress both of “King” Pym and Wentworth, Lord 
Strafford, the two friends who afterwards fought to the death, 
both of them for England’s sake. Waller’s easy admiration was 
vouchsafed her ; Suckling sang her charms in a manner that does 
little credit either to him or to her. The silken twist upon her 
arm drew a poem from Herrick as well as Carew. In our time 
Browning has made a notable study of her in his drama 
Strafford. She was a Percy by birth, and married Sir James 
Hay, nicknamed “Sardanapalus” Hay, who came south with 
King James, and was created Earl of Carlisle. The couple must 
have been well watched, for it is said of him that he received 
more grants and spent more money than any man of his age. 

Coelum Britannicum Carew’s masque, granted that interest 
in such things is now slight, has not received due praise. Its 
raison d’étre is curious. The contract for supplying the court, 
noblemen, and gentry had long been held by Ben Jonson and 
Inigo Jones. The latter’s position resembled that of the late 
Sir Augustus Harris with regard to the Drury Lane pantomimes. 
He “invented” scenery, ballets, transformation scenes, and other 
such delights. Also he contributed a verse or two, but the great 
architect was an indifferent poet, and quarrelled with Jonson as 
to the quality of his small contribution. Jones had the ear of the 
court, and poor Ben, in old age, lost his employment. Carew, 
Charles’ favourite and the acknowledged monarch of wit, filled his 
place. The masque, which is due to this combination of accidents, 
proves that Carew could write blank verse much better than heroic 
couplets. The conception too is good, though much of that credit 
may be given to Inigo Jones, who was a veteran at the work. 
The office of “ inventor” and stage manager to these magnificent 
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entertainments was no sinecure. They were mounted in extra- 
vagant style, and it is easy to understand, on reading the 
descriptions, how James was always in debt, and why Charles 
needed so much levying of ship-money, tonnage, and poundage, 
and selling of monopolies. One masque, Shirley’s Triwmph of 
Peace, presented and paid for by the Inns of Court at Whitehall, 
on February 3rd, 1634, actually cost twenty-one thousand pounds. 
When we consider the relative value of money the amount seems 
incredible. 

The state of the legitimate stage at this period presents a 
striking contrast. Its utter nakedness of all adventitious aid is 
well known. Whilst that excellent and long-established firm 
of Jonson and Jones were spending public money like water on 
pageants for their Majesties, the great Elizabethan playwrights 
were presenting their pieces on the bare boards, with no scenery, 
no variety of costume, no illusion but that cast by genius. The 
players were technically rogues and vagabonds. The actors in 
the masque were all of noble birth. Coelum Britannicum was 
played by the king’s majesty, noblemen, and noblemen’s sons. 
Two of the latter, Lord Brackley and Lord Chandos, took parts 
the next year in a work of some fame, the Comus by which 
Milton showed that he, so far at least, did not agree with the 
strictures of Mr. Prynne, barrister-at-law, upon the dramatic art. 
This brilliant throng was gathered together in February of the 
year in which Charles went northwards to impose prayer-book 
and bishops upon his obedient Scotch subjects. He had a taste 
for the ceremonial, and, as Carlyle says, would have made an 
excellent bishop. Carew’s masque, though not possessing the 
lyrical beauty and severe grace to which Jonson had the exclusive 
rights, is far from being unworthy of the company that played 
and witnessed it. The songs with which it is set are, strange to 
say, of poor quality; he may have felt the disability to write 
lyrics to order, and it should be remembered that in “ The Session 
of the Poets,” Suckling taunts his muse with being hide-bound. 
But the speeches uttered by the various abstract qualities are full 
of poetry, and written in the best nervous English. Hud Carew 
written plays he would at any rate have outshone Suckling’s most 
unreadable and undramatic dramas. The age was a good school 
for blank verse, and we easily discover to whose influence Carew’s 
style was due; we almost seem to have heard these lines before ; 
the sprightly Lady Hedone (Pleasure) speaks : 


“Honour or Wealth, or the contempt of both, 
Have in themselves no simple real good, 
But as they are the means to purchase Pleasure, 
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The paths that lead to my delicious Palace. 
They for my sake, I for mine own, am prized. 
Beyond me nothing is; I am the Goal, 

The journey’s end, to which the sweating world 
And wearied Nature travel. For this the best 
And wisest sect of all Philosophers 

Made me the seat of supreme happiness; 

And though some, more austere, upon my ruins 
Did to the prejudice of Nature raise 

Some petty low-built virtues,,’twas because 
They wanted wings to reach-my soaring pitch.” 


The design of the masque was well adapted for exhibiting fine 
tableaux. Mercury arrives to inform King Charles that Jove, in 
admiration of his life and court, has sworn reformation. Momus 
follows hard on his heels, to act as a foil, like the Devil or Vice 
of the old Interludes. His speech is singularly free, seeing that 
it was written by a courtier, and full of humour. The allusion 
to the Pilgrim Fathers has been already; mentioned, and he is not 
long before hitting out on subjects much less likely to please. 
When he speaks of “ the supreme Theomastix and bypercritic of 
manners, Protonotary of abuses, &c.,” he is perhaps referring to 
Prynne, but immediately afterwards he says: “Though I am but 
a Wool-sack god, and have no vote in the sanction of new laws, 
I have yet a Prerogative of wresting' the old to any whatsoever 
interpretation.” He has a poor opinion of Heaven under modern 
conditions, and parodies Charles’ laws. “We have had new orders 
read in the Presence-Chamber by the Vi’-President of Parnassus, 
sophistication of wars punished, and rates imposed on Com- 
modities.... Edicts are made for the restoring of decayed 
house-keeping, prohibiting the repair of Families to the Metro- 
polis.” The immortals have decided to disfurnish their “ Star- 
Chamber,” and Momus announces it in a royal proclamation, after 
the manner of the British king, whose Star-Chamber, needless to 
say, was by no means disfurnished. Plutus (Riches), Penia 
(Poverty), Tuche (Fortune), Hedone (Pleasure), all advance their 
claims to be stars. Of course Charles and Maria are destined to 
fill up the number of immortals. 

It may be held without fear or favour that Thomas Carew was 
a poet and a gentleman, in an age when both titles meant some- 
thing more than they do now. If he sometimes slipped from 
righteousness, the excuse may pass that coarseness in the 
Caroline poets, over and above the prevailing laxity of manners, 
was due to the hatred for the Puritans. Carew, Waller, and 
Herrick, three singers whose song is sometimes over-free for our 
taste, all wrote “Divine Poems,” as the phrase went, hymns, 
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psalms, or litanies. We know nothing against their lives. Carew 
wrote like a gentleman, and his poems have that special 
character of truth, which can be recognised and not defined. We 
can apply to that spirit Ben Jonson’s noble words, which sound 
so modern that one seems to hear the voice of the greatest of 
living poets, 


“Tt is the life and light of love, 
The sun that ever shineth, 
And spirit of that special grace 

That faith and love defineth. 


“It is the warrant of the word 
That yields a scent so sweet, 
As gives a power to faith to tread 
All falsehood under feet.” 














Che Very Rev. Canon Domenico Pucci, D.D., 
DOMESTIC PRELATE TO HIS HOLINESS. 


I wap told myself many a time that it was spendthrift folly to 
travel first-class. I even asseverated continually the fatuous lie 
that second-class was quite as nice as first. But to-day, a fit of 
good conduct being upon me, I was firmly resolved to go 
second. 

The queue at the ticket-office was long, my place in it very 
far back, the ticket-clerk, even for a Tuscan railway official, un- 
usually slow. There were but five minutes to spare when I got 
to the window. 

“A second single to Pistoia, please!” I said, wincing as with an 
effort I got out the objectionable expression “second.” 

The ticket-clerk was grieved but polite. ‘I only distribute 
third-class tickets here, signore,” he answered. “Have the com- 
placency to step to the adjoining window.” 

I glanced at the adjoining window. There was another long 
queue there, another very deliberate clerk. If I took up my 
place at the end of the tail I should certainly miss the train. 
There was no time to hesitate, and so in despair I plunged, a 
glorious glow of heroic virtue suffusing my whole being. “Then 
favour me,” I said, “ with a third single to Pistoia!” 

But the prospect was not alluring. There are no padded third- 
class carriages on the Adriatic line. A number of hillmen back 
from the winter’s work in Corsica were returning to their 
mountain homes above Pistoia; each carried a large sack of 
unfragrant wearing apparel; some of them had dogs between 
their knees; all of them spades, hoes, rakes, walking-staves, 
great gourds, and a variety of impedimenta that littered the 
carriages across and across. It was near the dinner-hour too, 
the windows would be all tight shut, and (oh, horror!) garlic 
would be consumed and its redolence would remain. I walked up 
and down the train anxiously spying into every carriage. Near 
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the engine I noticed a compartment nearly empty, and I noticed, 
what decided me to enter, a priest in one corner of it, for the 
Tuscan peasant still respects the priest, and I felt he would be 
some sort of protection. 

I got in and sat down opposite to him. He was deep in the 
Florence Ultramontane paper, the Unita Cattolica, but raised 
his eyes as I seated myself and acknowledged my presence. I 
bowed in return, but he was already back in his paper, so I had 
nothing better to do than to observe and study him. He was an 
old man with close-cropped white hair, and the mildest pair of 
old eyes that I have ever seen. His forehead was low and 
narrowish, but the nose was large, aquiline and finely cut, 
indicating intellect and a certain firmness of purpose. He was 
refined-looking to the finger-tips, nay aristocratic, with the clear 
mark of old family stamped on his whole being. What struck 
me was the extreme neatness and cleanliness of his apparel. The 
white Roman collar and white cuffs were spotless, the steel 
buckles on his shoes shone brightly, the long black cassock with 
its myriad buttons, the broad-brimmed plush hat, seemed cared- 
for and well brushed. A little bit of Roman purple silk, shewing 
at the top of the cassock below the collar, agreeably set off the 
thin white wrinkled face. I could not help thinking what a 
pleasing picture he would make against the green velvet cushions 
of an Adriatic first-class compartment, and, priest though he was, 
how much more natural it would have been for such a refined 
gentleman to be there. I wished that we were both there. Also 
I wished to talk to him, but knew not how to begin. 

Before we reached Pisa he neatly folded his paper and com- 
menced to gaze out of the window in an upward direction, as if 
he were more concerned with the things of Heaven than the 
beauties of the landscape. His thoughts were pleasant evidently ; 
a faint smile played about the lips, and the whole face reflected a 
good conscience and a sanctifed interior. Death might come and 
welcome—that, too, the face seemed to convey. The pale blue 
eyes, I saw, were milder and more beautiful than I had supposed; . 
they spoke in the gentlest manner of clemency and illimitable 
lovingkindness. Yes, I really must get into conversation with 
him. 

But there was no time, even if my unready tongue had found a 
suitable phrase, for he produced a big breviary and began to read 
in it earnestly, almost audibly, his lips moving the whole time. 
A pang of annoyance shot through me. I wanted more and more 
to talk to him. “ You are reading that big book to impress me,” 
I said to myself, for it is the layman’s birthright to suspect every 
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ecclesiastic of hypocrisy. “And you are moving your lips to 
impress me,” I went on. “Only it doesn’t. I should think more 
of you if you were less ostentatious.” Charitable thoughts indeed, 
and how unjust I now know well enough. The Roman Church 
obliges her priests to read the Canonical Hours every day, and 
the priest may not read the Office to himself; if not actually 
said aloud, he is obliged at least to form every word with his lips, 
and that alone was the reason why the good man opposite me was 
moving his lips. 

As the train lumbered into Lucca Station, the priest closed his 
book and crossed himself. Then he rose to leave us. From 
underneath the seat, willing hands preventing him, his bag was 
dragged forth, a real carpet bag with mauve roses on a black 
ground, and with a slight bow to me and a cheery buona sera and 
buon viaggio to the whole company, he alighted and I saw him no 
more. Why did I not speak to him? If I had, what would his 
conversation have been like? If I had I should have prevented 
him from the better entertainment of saying his Office. I went on 
musing about him for a while, but he passed out of my mind and 
thoughts altogether at the sight of the rich beauties of the Valley 
of the Nievole which the train had now entered. 

* @ * ” * 

I returned home from Pistoia a fortnight later, and on the 
afternoon of the same day noticed an unusual stir in front of 
the cathedral in the big piazza. The lintel of the main entrance 
was draped with black silver-fringed hangings. A continual 
stream of people of all classes was passing in and out of the 
cathedral. ‘There was a hush upon them and a look of concern in 
every face. What could be the matter, I thought? 

“What is the matter?” I asked of an old beggar-woman who 
was seated on the steps lustily beseeching the passing buon: 
Cristiani for alms. 

“Do you not know, signore?” she replied. “The Canonico 
Pucci is dead!” A feeling groan escaped her lips. 

“‘ And who was the Canonico Pucci?” I inquired. 

The woman looked up at me in amazement. “You are a 
stranger, signore, or you are rich. Otherwise you would know. 
He was the friend of the poor, a saint, a man of a great family, 
who stripped himself of everything for the poor. He was poorer 
than the poor for all that he looked such a great gentleman. We 
beggars took all we could get when he was rich, but for a long 
time we have hidden away when we saw him coming. He would 
give us his last soldo and you dare not refuse—he was such a gran 
signore. But often he had not food to eat. He was a real saint, 
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I tell you, and people have found it out now that he is dead. His 
body is lying in state in there. Go in and see; he looks such an 
angel, bless his dear face.” 

I dropped a coin into her hand and stood awhile under the 
portico, listening to the conversation of animated groups. 

“ What nonsense, I tell you! He rich! Why, the Canons of the 
Duomo get but four hundred francs a year. They say there were 
bat five soldi found in his room when he died.” 

“ But he was of the family of the Counts Pucci of Prato, and 
ho was a prelate of his Holiness.” 

“Maybe! But he was a prodigal, only he spent all his 
patrimony on the poor as you or I might do on pleasures. You 
couldn’t trust him with money for himself. He had a hole in 
his hand, as the proverb says. He used to keep twenty families 
going out of the allowance his cousin the Count made him, and 
when the Count found out what he was doing, he stopped it. As 
for being a prelate of his Holiness, that brings you in no money. 
I tell you he was living on a franc and a half a day, and giving 
charity out of that!” 

“But I have been in his comfortable sitting-room !” said another 
voice. 

“Nonsense! That wasn’t Ais sitting-room. He had but one 
room, a small bedroom with a little iron bedstead in it. The 
padrona di casa used to lend him her sitting-room to receive 
people in. He was very proud, was the Canonico Pucci. He 
loved to be poor, but not to seem poor. He was a very fine 
gentleman, the Canonico; look how neat and bright his clothes 
always were.” 

“Well, the truth is coming out now. There were many who 
thought him rich.” 

“The poor knew well enough he wasn’t.” 

“ Nonsense, I tell you! The Sisters never paid him a half- 
penny for his services as chaplain to the Children’s Hospital.” 

“The Sisters gave him a bit of carpet for his bedroom, but 
he sold it for the poor. The Mother Superior’s just found 
it out.” 

“There'll be weeping and wailing among the children at the 
Spedalino to-day. They say he dearly loved the little ones.” 

“They say it was cancer he died of. And no one knew of it. 
He hadn’t an armchair to sit in, or a bit of fire all through the 
winter. And he should have been having good nourishing food. 
But you couldn’t do anything for him—even the Sisters 
couldn’t.” 


“ He’s lived poor, but he’ll have the funeral of a cardinal. All 
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the confraternities are coming, they say, and all the Orders and 
the parochial committees.” 

“ Well, his soul’s in Paradise, that’s certain!” 

My pulses stirred by this Hosanna of highest praise, I passed 
into the cathedral. What an immense stream of people, to be 
sure! What excitement! What a number of poor and ragged 
creatures! They cannot keep silent. There is a hum of talk 
sounding irreverent in the sacred edifice, but being in reality 
only a hymn of praise. At the far end of the cathedral I saw a 
tall stately catafalque of black and gold, and underneath it, on 
a black draped bier, an open coffin in which lay the body of an 
ecclesiastic. Six towering candlesticks with lighted candles stood 
round the catafalque. I neared it with difficulty. And then a 
pang gripped my heart and a mist came over my eyes. I might 
have guessed it surely from the disjointed talk I had heard a 
moment before. ButIdid not. It came as a surprise, a shock, 
and it left me with the heartache. There before me, clad in 
purple cassock and grey fur amice, the buckles on his shoes 
shining brightly in the flickering candle-light, a divinity doctor’s 
biretta on his head, and a silver crucifix pressed in the thin hands 
clasped across his breast—there, before me, lay in the calm sleep 
of death the old priest with whom I had travelled in a third-class 
carriage little more than a fortnight before! I could not stop to 
gaze long at the placid face, to wonder what words would have 
crossed the smiling lips had I spoken to him, to reproach myself 
for my hard thoughts of him; the constant stream carried me 
forcibly back to the door. 

“There'll be a grand. funeral to-night. Shall you go, 
Gianni?” 

“Eh? Rather! And you?” 

“Eh? I should think so!” 

- And so shall I, I resolved. 

I got back to the cathedral at eight o’clock. There was no 
getting in for the crowds. But I could look in, and I saw that 
the bishop himself, in black cope and plain white mitre, was 
officiating. The coffin, still on the bier, was closed now and 
covered with many garlands of flowers. There were wreaths, too, 
hanging on the four posts of the catafalque. Voices were chanting 
the Libera ; the whole of the vast crowd took it up :— 


“Libera me, Domine, de morte eterna in die illa tremenda: 
Dum veneris judicare saeculum per ignem.” 


It seemed needless to pray for a soul that must surely be already 
in Paradise. 
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The procession began to form and the crowds poured out of 
the church. It was a wonderful procession. Children of several 
orphanages, Sisters of several Orders, the Sisters of St. Vincent of 
Paul from the Spedalino, with their big starched white caps; 
Brothers of the Archconfraternity of the Misericordia, in black 
linen gowns and black masks, Brothers of the Purification, with 
their broad white collars, all the parish confraternities, repre- 
sentatives of many Orders in their habits—Franciscans, Capuchins, 
Dominicans, Crutched Friars, Augustinian Friars, Barnabites and 
Vallombrosans from the monastery on the hill; a long file of the 
secular clergy, the bishop and full chapter of canons, and, closing 
the procession, the state hearse of the Misericordia Brothers 
smothered in a profusion of flowers. Every man and woman in 
the long array carried a flaming torch. Behind the hearse there 
walked a multitude of the Canon’s best friends—the blind, the 
maimed, the halt, the ragged and tattered, the scum and off- 
scourings of the city, struggling for precedence. From the crowd 
which followed and the crowds which lined the streets there surged 
an uncomfortable sound of sobbing which rose to loud-voiced, 
heart-piercing lamentations as the procession defiled through the 
poorer quarters of the town. I followed to the city gates, where 
the procession broke up. All the streets of the city were animated 
with the returning crowds, and the Hosanna of praise continued 
to swell on every side. It had indeed been an imposing 
demonstration, and all for a man who had never written a book 
or made a speech or done a single public act, who the day before 
had been unknown to half the city, whose fame was not of his 
seeking but the creation of the poor, whose only claim to public 
honours was that he had been beloved of the poor and had lived 
like one of them. 

Blessed indeed is the holy land of Tuscany, where the love of 
poverty and its unostentatious practice is still a claim to public 
distinction, and where a simple love of the poor and an unfailing 
charity towards them is title sufficient to all the pomp and glory 
of a hero’s funeral ! 

MontcomEery CARMICHAEL, 








George Sor in Cartmel, 


Peruars there is nowhere any scenery that is not less impressive 
for its own sake than for the sake of some character or of some 
action to which it forms a background. As the walk from Salis- 
bury to Bemerton—along the mile of high road, and over the 
railway-bridge, and down into the quiet valley—owes half its 
significance to the saintly figure that used once to tread that 
way, with a blessing for all who met him, so there is a district in 
the north of England where, as in many another throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, “ the trees are all the statelier and 
the flowers are all the fairer” to the imagination that can picture, 
stamped upon the earth in which they grow, the firm footprints 
of George Fox. 

Though the village which lies about Cartmel Priory is now 
known distinctively as Cartmel, it was described in parish docu- 
ments, till within the present century, as ‘‘ Churchtown in Cart- 
mel,” and the name Cartmel implies to this day the whole of that 
part of Lancashire which lies between the Leven and the Kent. 
From 1652, when he was in his twenty-ninth year, George Fox 
made his home at Swarthmore Hall, near Ulverstone, the house 
of Judge Fell, whose widow he was afterwards to marry, and 
thither it was his wont to return, between imprisonment and 
preaching, sometimes passing through Cartmel on his way. His 
native place was a village in Leicestershire known as Drayton-in- 
the-Clay, but after the death of his parents it was no home to 
him. 

It was in 1652 that George Fox first stayed in Cartmel, as we 
read in his diary— 


“TI came the next day to James Naylor’s of Newton in Cartmel, in 
Lancashire. And onthe First-day of the week I went to the chapel, where 
one priest Camelford used to preach; and after he had done I began to 
speak the word of life to the people. But this priest was in such a rage, 
and was so peevish, that he had no patience to hear; but stirred up the 
rude multitude, who haled me out, struck and punched me, and threw me 
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headlong over a stone wall; yet, blessed be the Lord, His pewer preserved 
me. ... Then went he up to an ale-house, to which many people 
resorted between the time of their morning and afternoon preaching. I 
had much reasoning with the people there, declaring to them that ‘God 
was come to teach his people himself, and to bring them off from all false 
teachers, such as the prophets, Christ, and the apostles cried against.’ 
Many received the word of life at that time and abode in it. In the after- 
noon I went about two or three miles to another steeple-house or chapel 
called Lyndal. When the priest had done, I spoke to him and the people 
what the Lord commanded me; and there were great opposers ; but after- 
wards they came to be convinced.” 


To-day, Newton is the most peaceful of villages, and in hay 
or harvest-time, when all are far away in the fields, no living 
thing is to be seen but a stray pig or goose which crosses the 
road, or a hen which perches on the handle of a well in some 
flowery garden. There is no church there now, and the “Crown” 
Inn has taken the place of the ale-house of George Fox’s day. 
Lyndale is more obviously picturesque, with the old cottages by 
the stream side, and the mill-weir. But the churchyard and its 
sheltering trees are more associated with fiction than with fact, 
for Mrs. Gaskell has introduced them into one of her short 
stories, ‘The Sexton’s Hero,’ and few who visit the place will 
think of the living hero who spoke to the priest and the people 
what the Lord commanded him. Even so Lyme Regis is less 
interesting to lovers of ‘ Persuasion’ as the spot where Monmouth 
landed on his way to claim the crown of England than as the 
scene of the accident to Louisa Musgrove—“ dear, sweet Louisa,” 
who liked to show her determination by insisting on Captain 
Wentworth jumping her down the steps of the Cobb. But to 
return to George Fox. The following description from the 
‘Journal’ is dated 1653 :— 


“Priest Bennet, of Cartmel, sent a challenge to dispute with me. 
Hereupon I came to his steeple-house on a First-day, and found him 
preaching. When he had done, I spoke to him and his people; but the 
priest would not stand the trial, but went on his way. After he was 
gone, I had much discourse with the people; and when I was come out 
into the steeple-house yard, and was discoursing further with the pro- 
fessors, and declaring truth unto them, one of them set his foot behind 
me, and two of them ran against my breast, and threw me down back- 
wards against a gravestone, wickedly and maliciously seeking to hurt me, 
but I got up again, and was moved of the Lord to speak to them. Then I 
went up to the priest’s house, and desired him to come forth that I might 
discourse with him, seeing he had challenged me; but he would not be seen. 
And the Lord’s power came over them all, which was greatly manifested 
at that time.” 


So the founder of Quakerism, with its invisible Church—the 
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Church of God that is in the heart—preached in the visible church 
which William Mareschal the elder, nephew of Strongbow, had 
founded and endowed in the twelfth century “ for the increase of 
our holy religion, giving and granting unto it every kind of 
liberty which heart can conceive or the mouth utter ”—as any 
Quaker might have worded it. To George Fox, cloisters and 
monasteries were anti-scriptural, yet the site of this Priory Church 
had been decided in obedience to a voice from Heaven—a voice 
such as this new preacher had himself heard—the voice of God in 
the heart, that was to be minded at whatever cost. Some wander- 
ing monks from abroad, tradition says, were building a monastery 
on a certain hill between Cartmel Town and Ulverstone, when a 
voice in the air was heard saying, “Not there, but in a valley 
between two rivers, where the one runs north and the other 
south.” They wandered all about the north of England to find 
such a valley, and were returning to the hill where the voice was 
heard, to implore further direction, when suddenly they came 
upon their valley with its two streams, and midway between them 
they reared their church, and dedicated it to S. Mary the Virgin. 
Afterwards they built a chapel on the hill where they had heard 
the miraculous voice, and dedicated it to S. Bernard, perhaps 
thinking of S. Bernard dei Tolomei, founder of the Olivetani 
branch of the Benedictine Order, who retired to a “Monte Oliveto,” 
near Sienna, to form his followers into a community, but heard 
thereon no commanding voice. The chapel in Cartmel is long 
since destroyed, though the hill is called Mount Bernard to this 
day. 

It was the same spirit which moved the friend of liberty in 
his “perenial suit of leather,” that had moved the devout 
company of canons regular of the order of 8. Augustine, the 
black-habited Brigittines or Servi, or brown-robed Premonstra- 
tesians, with their white cloaks, who chanted the Psalms in the 
Pipers’ Choir; who came and went through the old archway 
near the church which was the entrance to the Priory grounds; 
who rang the curfew bell, or that other bell which called all 
good Catholics attending Cartmel Market to go with them to 
early mass. The Light, of which George Fox taught, had shone 
from the pages of the illuminated books over which the monks 
bent in their patient labour in the scriptorium, from some score 
of music on vellum, the service for Good Friday or for Easter 
Day. It could not be altogether an age of darkness that saw 
the villagers, morning after morning, meeting in the town 
choir, which had been the parish church, for the parish funds 
had been merged in the Priory revenues, and the parishioners, 
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as well as the monks, were allowed to worship in the church of 
the Priory. On cold winter days they came, sitting to warm 
themselves at the fire that burned in the ancient fire-place which 
is still to be seen just outside the south porch, sitting on the 
stone seat where later the ‘‘dog-norper” sat with his stick, to 
discourage over-much church-going on the part of the parish dog! 
They were not altogether in darkness, these medieval villagers, 
even if to them the Blood of Christ, instead of being seen, as 
George Fox saw it, “through the immediate opening of the . 
invisible Spirit,” was inseparably connected with the richly- 
wrought chalice, and with the priest who had it graved upon 
his tomb, together with the cross in which all his hope lay. 

But nearly five hundred years had passed since William de 
Walton, the first Prior, had been laid to rest in his chancel 
tomb, and it was more than a hundred years since the monasteries 
had been dissolved, and the spirit of their devotion and the light 
of their learning had passed on to new scenes of action. It is 
to be feared that they had not passed on, in their full glory, to 
the clergy of Cartmel. Their ideal being low, their under- 
standings were darkened, and they could not interpret the 
Church’s truths aright. But the next reign was at least a tolerant 
one, and whether or not the tolerance of Charles II. was caused 
by indifference, the result was in any case the same. Those upon 
whom the Light had shined could preach with more effect, because 
with less of that subtle arrogance so often to be met with in men 
whose position is as yet difficult and uncertain. Ten years after 
George Fox’s first visit to Cartmel Town we read in his diary: 
“T went thence (from Francis Benson’s house) to James Taylor’s 
at Cartmel, where I stayed First-day, and hada precious meeting.” 

Earlier in the same year Fox had been apprehended and taken 
before the magistrates at Holker Hall, but was liberated on his 
parole to appear at the sessions. So he spent no long time at 
the stately grey house, with the wooded hill behind it, and in 
front the oak-studded lawns of the deer-park sloping to the Bay. 
He does not say whether he was taken into the “Brown Hall,” 
with its oak panelling and carved oak furniture, including the 
beautiful chest that must have been then more than a hundred 
years old; or whether it was only into the Entrance Hall that 
he was taken, where the portraits of Charles the First by Vandyke 
would look down upon him from the walls. And this is the 
last time that George Fox refers to Cartmel. 

But there are two other places in it which are associated with 
his name. One of these is Cark Hall (the Elizabethan Manor 
House not far from Holker, where it is said that he spent a night, 
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closely guarded, on his way to prison in Lancaster Castle), and 
the other is the Meeting-House at Height. From Newton the 
road winds upward for a mile and a half, no longer between | 
hedges of hawthorn and wild rose, but between stone walls, and 
banks where the blackberries ripen; for here, from the Lake 
Mountains on one side across to Whitbarrow Scar and farther, 
all the country is open to the sun. Over the brow of the hill 
is a Friends’ Burial Ground, and just across the road, behind 
the high wall, with ivy-covered porch, is Height Meeting- 
House. We find from George Fox’s Journal that he spent the 
whole of 1676 at Swarthmore, and that early in the next year he 
went to stay at Poolbank, down below Height and further north, 
in the Winster valley; so that it is possible he had something to 
do with the building of this meeting-house, which bears the 
date 1677, and he may even have been present at the opening. 
But from that time till his death in London in 1690, he returned 
no more to Cartmel. 

He returned no more, but left behind him, in Cartmel and over 
England and beyond the seas, a higher ideal of the religious 
life, and a re-assertion of those primitive truths which underlie 
the teaching of the whole Catholic Church. They were recognized 
and acted upon by the Port Royalists, and by Miguel Molinos, 
the Quietist, and by all who have ever remembered that half the 
work of the Spirit is the guiding of the individual soul, and that 
half the duty of prayer is to listen and to wait. 


Minuicent WEDMORE. 











Che Silver Fans. 


Tue’strong sun of an Egyptian spring shone blindingly upon the 
narrow path which led up the face of the rock. Below, the 
scented clover-fields stretched away to the silver ribbon of 
the Nile in one unbroken sweep of brilliant green. Above the 
palms on the river rose the slanting sail-yard, and the fluttering 
pennons of a tourist diabeah, but it was not often that the tourists 
paused at this point, as the behaviour of the peasants who dotted 
the almost invisible pathways among the clover showed. They 
had turned to look curiously at the strangely dressed female who 
rode with indecorous speed through their fields, addressing shrill 
outcries alternately to her donkey-boy, and to the fat Turkish- 
clad dragoman who followed her ; but no one had asked for back- 
sheesh, and after the strange sight passed the men turned to 
their work again with a contemptuous jest. The donkeys reached 
the edge of the watered land and crossed a narrow strip of desert 
to the cliff. Here the dragoman gave the order to halt, and came 
up to intimate that his lady must descend. 

“Well, and where’s your Christian Church?” demanded his 
employer in accents which unmistakably proclaimed her nation- 
ality. ‘“ Here, you’ve brought me right across to a rock wall, and 
no sign of any such thing to be seen. Say, now, I don’t believe 
you know what a church is.” 

“The church is up there, a little way along this path,” said 
Abdul, who looked bored and disgusted. “It would be better for 
the lady to walk.” 

“What, up that track? Why, it isn’t big enough for a goat, 
let alone a donkey. You'll never get along there Abdul, and 
I’m not going up alone with those boys, so don’t you think it.” 

“Tam going to show my lady the way, the boys will remain 
with the donkeys,” answered Abdul with stolid patience. 

He had early discovered that this form of address soothed and 
flattered Mrs. Kezia B. Higginson of Chicago, and “ my lady” 
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descended without further protest. They began to ascend the 
stony track which led apparently to nowhere, and in some places 
was barely a foot wide. Abdul went first and Mrs. Higginson 
clung to the stick which he held out for her to grasp, but the loose 
shale seemed to plunge away from under her feet at every step. 

“Stop, stop a minute,” she cried as they came toa comparatively 
broad and even shelf. “I'll need to get my breath where I can. 
Well, now, Higginson was right when he reckoned to stop on the 
diabeah. Talk about a church and treasury in this God-forsaken 
place. Somebody’s been fooling you, Abdul, and that’s all 
about it.” 

Abdul shrugged his shoulders. This expedition had been his 
last card as it were, and it appeared that he was not going to 
win. It was only his second trip as sole dragoman in charge of 
a party up the Nile, and it was of vital importance to his pro- 
fessional future that these rich Americans should be brought 
back to Cairo in good humour. But though for the last ten 
weeks he had toiled early and late to amuse or interest them, 
so far his efforts had been in vain. Temples had no attraction 
for them, dancing girls called forth an explosion of perfectly 
inexplicable wrath, and even a fantasia which he had got up 
regardless of expense—their expense, and his own trouble—had 
been condemned as “a poor show.” But one day in the bazaar 
of a native town to which they had ridden—donkey-riding being 
the only amusement which the Nile had to offer apparently to 
Mrs. Higginson, her attention had been caught by a small, empty, 
silver textus case set with bosses of green jade which lay among 
the wares of the local curiosity dealer. She had seized upon it 
with such eagerness that Abdul felt all the proprieties of purchase 
had been set at naught, but her evident pleasure in this and 
sundry silver trinkets which she had acquired had given him a 
new idea. Two or three years ago he had come up the Nile as 
the humble but useful servant of an English professor who spent 
half his time in wandering about the country where there was 
nothing for a tourist to see—or so it seemed to Abdul. But he 
well remembered that the professor had a most discreditable 
liking for those despised people whom the English called the 
Copts, and had made quite a collection of Christian antiquities. 
Abdul ignorantly supposed that Mrs. Higginson knew that the 
silver textus case was an ancient Christian relic, and valued it on 
that account. Here was perhaps the impressible side of these 
most difficult people. Abdul remembered the enthusiasm with 
which the professor had discovered the Christian Church of 
St. Michael, and how he had spent two days copying some 
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inscriptions in and near the church, and turning over the silver 
articles in the church treasury which the old priest had at length 
been persuaded to unlock for him. When, therefore, the diabeah 
had arrived at this point on her return voyage, Abdul had 
enlarged on the interest of the church in the mountain and the 
beautiful silver things which “ my lady ” could doubtless purchase 
from the priests. Mr. Higginson was not to be moved, but Mrs. 
Higginson, though with many expressions of incredulity, had 
consented to mount her donkey and brave the morning sun in 
search of possible silver. 

Certainly nothing could look less like the neighbourhood of a 
church magnificent enough to possess a treasury of silver than 
the bare cliff to which they clung. There was not even a mud 
hut to be seen, much less any sign of a town or village. The top 
of the cliff ran its sharp line across the dazzling sky unbroken 
by any outline of building, and the sunlit stillness was almost 
oppressive. A little farther on a tiny tamarisk bush grew 
apparently out of the naked rock which jutted out in a sharp 
edge just there from the face of the cliff. Beyond this, even the 
crumbling track which they had followed came to an end. 

“You can see for yourself the path doesn’t go on any farther,” 
continued Mrs, Higginson shrilly. ‘“ You must have come to the 
wrong place.” 

“Tf my lady will come as far as the bush, I can show her where 
the path goes,” answered Abdul, with imperturbability. 

“Well, Pll do that much,” remarked Mrs. Higginson good- 
temperedly ; she had enjoyed her ride across the clover-fields, at 
any rate. 

Just beyond the bush the path turned round abruptly, and 
appeared to enter the cliff itself through a narrow fissure. But 
when Mrs. Higginson had been pulled through by Abdul she gave 
a cry of surprise. The cliff fell away on either side, and they 
stood in a kind of basin sloping upwards in front of them till it 
reached the level of the cliff. On the right and left, the rocks 
which encompassed the tiny valley were as steep, and almost as 
bare, as the face of the outer cliff behind them, but all in front of 
them was green with the intense green of Egyptian vegetation in 
the spring. In the midst of the little valley a fawn-coloured cow 
was patiently turning the sikiyeh, or water-wheel, which sent 
little rivulets of clear water in every direction, unmindful of the 
fact that the woman who was supposed to be directing its labours 
was sitting silent and abstracted a little way off under the shade 
of a great kneb-tree, which seemed to fill half the place. A little 
child sat unheeded, but content, among the clover just below her, 
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and played gravely with some fading poppies. At the sound of 
Mrs. Higginson’s cry, the woman turned, and caught sight of the 
Turkish dress within their wall. With a sudden spring she leapt 
to her feet, and caught her child up on to her shoulder, as she 
faced the intruders in startled silence. The cow stopped also 
with a jerk, and not being admonished, went to sleep standing. 

“ Well, now, seems to me we've frightened her considerably,” 
remarked Mrs. Higginson. “My patience, too, but isn’t she a 
pretty woman? I haven’t seen one like that since I came to this 
hideous country. Can’t you speak to her, Abdul? She'll run off 
in a moment.” 

“May the day be blessed to thee,” began Abdul, not using, 
however, the formula with which he would have saluted a 
Moslem. 

“And to thee also,” responded the woman readily, but still 
with an alert, suspicious look. 

“Tell her we want to see the church, if there zs a church,” said 
Mrs. Higginson advancing. “And oh! let me look at your baby. 
Why, it’s as fair as an American child, and he’s got blue eyes. 
Well, now, if that’s a Coptic baby, it’s a pity all the babies in the 
country aren’t Copts. Well, you are a cunning little thing ”—as 
the child, prompted by his mother, raised his baby hand in salute, 
and then broke into a dazzling smile as he clutched at the 
artificial flowers at her hat. 

Meanwhile, Abdul explained that the great foreign lady desired 
to see the church, and the woman, nodding comprehension, raised 
her voice in a call for Sophia. An answering cry came back, and 
a little thing of ten appeared, to whom was committed the charge 
of cow and child. 

“ But where zs the church ?” asked the American again as they 
passed beyond the kneb-tree, which shut off all sight of the upper 
part of the basin. 

Where the right wall of cliff curved round to meet the opposite 
one, they now percived a large square opening in the rock to 
which a thread-like path gave access. Down below there was 
another opening into a cave, evidently used as a stable, and a 
small, clay-built house, shaded by two or three palm-trees, stood 
in the little valley just where the path began to rise. Further on 
were several graves, each covered by a low mound of white stone, 
with the Coptic cross sharply marked in black bosses on the sides. 
Abdul pointed to the opening above, which Mrs. Higginson now 


saw was fitted with a massive wooden door studded with large 
nails. 


“Gracious! Call that a church? Why, it’s nothing but a 
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cave with a door put to it. Well, of all the funny countries I 
ever saw in my life!” 

Her comments“were neither appreciative nor flattering as they 
climbed the narrow way and unlocked the ponderous door with 
one of the strange wooden keys used by the poorer Egyptians. 
Indeed, to the ordinary tourist, there could be nothing attractive 
in the low church cut out of the solid rock, and lighted by one 
window only besides the door. The roof was black with smoke 
from the lights of nearly four thousand generations of wor- 
shippers. The American, though she knew it not, was in a 
church dating from the ten years’ terror, which its trembling 
survivors called the “Era of Martyrs.” No attempt had been 
made to cover the bare rock of walls and floor, save for a few 
inscriptions in Greek and Coptic, and, at first sight, the only 
furniture or fitting of any sort was a rude wooden screen, com- 
paratively modern, yet black with age, which divided the sanctuary 
from the body of the church. Just beyond the archway of the 
screen a single bronze lamp of exquisite workmanship hung from 
the roof, making a star of light in the dark interior. The young 
woman who accompanied them, still in silence, lit one of a bundle 
of tapers which stood in a recess in the wall, and held it so that 
the flame flickered on the only picture which the church con- 
tained. It was a picture of the Archangel Michael, to whom the 
church was dedicated, and though the frame was rough, and the 
gilded background dark with age, it had been painted in the days 
when art still lived in Egypt, and the uplifted face thus suddenly 
revealed to her silenced, for a moment, even the modern barbarian 
from the new world. But when they had looked through the 
archway at the rock altar covered with dirty and tawdry em- 
broideries, and when the use of the cymbals and crutches had been 
explained to her, Mrs. Higginson’s sense of injury reasserted itself. 

“Well, I call this a regular fraud,” she remarked. “ And here 
have I taken the trouble to bring a purseful of gold on the 
chance of finding silver worth having in a hole like this.” 

“There zs the treasury,” said Abdul sulkily. “It is in the rock 
beneath the picture, and I know that the Englishman Swift he 
find very much in it.” 

“So you told me. I shouldn’t have come at all if it were not 
for your talk of Professor Swift. Everyone knows his name, and 
I have heard that he has some good silver things among his 
collection. But if you really mean me to believe it is there, tell 
the girl to show it to me.” 

This request being translated to their guide, roused her into 
something like animation for the first time. 

H 2 
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“Why does she want to see the treasury?” she asked, with 
quick suspicion. “It is for my father the priest to open, and not 
for me. DoI carry the key of the treasury?” 

“Your father the priest is doubtless not far off,” answered the 
dragoman. “Go quickly to fetch him, and there will be much 
backsheesh.” 

“Yes, yes, good backsheesh,” chimed in Mrs. Higginson on 
hearing a word she understood. ‘“ What is she talking about?” 
for Senura was pouring forth rapid explanations in Arabic, which 
will be best rendered into English without the medium of the 
dragoman. 

Senura was not, strictly speaking, the daughter of the priest, 
but his only son’s wife. Tadrus (Theodorus) the priest of the old 
rock church which had survived the later and far grander one 
below in the valley, was a widower, and his household consisted 
of an old mother, his son Ramses, his son’s wife, his youngest 
child Sophia, and the baby Vasili (Basil). The priest’s income 
was £1 a month, the son, who was secretary to a rich Moslem in 
the nearest town, earned £2 monthly, and on this the family had 
lived contentedly. But quite recently Ramses had received an 
intimation from the omdeh that he would be one of the new 
recruits demanded from the village unless within the week he 
paid over to the omdeh a sum of £15. The omdeh was a Moslem, 
and Ramses knew that appeal was useless, though the sum de- 
manded was far beyond their means. The local usurer refused 
to advance more than £10 on the security they were able to offer, 
and that day as a last hope the priest had gone with his son to 
try and borrow the balance of the sum demanded from his em- 
ployer. But Senura knew well that it was a fruitless errand, for 
her husband had told her how he had already humbled himself in 
entreaties, only to be laughed at for supposing his services worth 
lending money to retain. And at the time of sunset they would 
return, but not before, and this was a house of mourning. And 
so saying Senura extinguished the taper with a gesture of despair 
and sank sobbing on her knees before the picture. 

“What is it all about ?” repeated Mrs. Higginson imperiously ; 
“is she afraid I want to steal her things? There, there!” she 
went on in more womanly tones, patting the girl’s shoulder, “ tell 
me what it is all about.” 

In few words Abdul repeated the substance of what he had 
heard from Senura. 

“She says she cannot open the treasury while her father is 
away,” he added coolly. “But she lies. He is not at all likely 
to have taken the key with him. They are all like that, they 
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will pretend they have nothing for fear the Government should 
hear of it.” 

“ Well, I am not the Government—nor even an Englishwoman 
to be mixed up in it. Tell her I’m a free-born American, and 
maybe I will buy something of her which will help out their 
money.” 

Abdul did not know much about the Copts, but his bargaining 
instinct kept him from translating this suggestion, for fear the 
Coptic girl should suppose that the foreign lady had come on 
purpose to secure some particular thing from their treasury and 
put an exorbitant price on it. If he had openly spoken of a 
possible purchase, however, poor Senura would have been warned 
in time, and would have kept herself out of temptation by refusing 
to open the treasury, which indeed she was supposed to be 
absolutely unable to do. Not only was it a breach of trust, but 
no one was supposed to know the hiding-place of the key—too 
cumbrous an article to be concealed about the person—except the 
priest and his son. But Senura knew, and as she pictured the 
extreme poverty about to fall upon them, the thought of the 
promised backsheesh (had she not heard that these foreigners 
gave pieces of five where an Egyptian would barely give one?) 
was too much for her. Slowly yielding to Abdul’s reasoning, she 
rose to her feet, and wringing her hands disappeared into the 
darkness behind the sanctuary screen. In a few moments she 
came back with the key and a curious kind of candle-stick, a flat 
disk with three spikes, on which she stuck three lighted tapers. 
Suddenly she turned upon the dragoman: “ Is she a Christian ?” 
she asked. 

“All these foreigners are Christians of sorts,” answered Abdul 
grufily. 

“But you are not,” declared Senura swiftly. “I remember 
you, you came with the Wise Man of the River. Were it not for 
that you should not have set foot inside the church. But the 
father allowed him to see them. And this lady is his friend, you 
= And we may trust any friend of the Wise Man of the 

ver.” 

The dragoman knew that this was the name by which Professor 
Swift was known along the Nile, and he readily declared that his 
companion was both a Christian and a friend of the professor. 
As a matter of fact, Mrs. Kezia had never seen the professor, but 
she did not think it necessary to announce this fact when it was 
explained to her on what grounds she was granted the privilege 
she coveted. 


The door was at length opened, and sundry objects that looked 
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like bundles of dirty rags were brought out. But when the first 
of these had been unrolled, Mrs. Higginson went down on her 
knees by the side of the Egyptian with a cry of surprise. There 
were about a dozen articles altogether, and when they were all 
displayed in the dim light they looked strangely out of place in 
their squalid surrounding. Great silver crosses to be fitted on 
poles and carried in procession, a small textus case like the one 
already in the American’s possession, and one or two smaller 
things were there, almost all of great antiquity and beautiful 
workmanship. Senura reverently uncovered the newest thing 
there, a large and heavy textus case of the fifteenth century, still 
with its sealed manuscript inside it. But as she did so two 
curiously shaped articles burst from their loosened wrapper and 
fell almost on the knees of the American. They also had the 
empty socket for fixing on wooden handles, but were flat pieces 
of silver covered on both sides with beautiful repoussé work 
of an early date. The tourist seized upon them with a cry of 
delight. 

“Oh, but these are real beautiful,” she said. ‘I never saw 
anything like them in my life. Do ask her what they are for.” 

“They are not used for anything now,” said Abdul, interpreting 
Senura’s explanation. “'They are the fans for use in the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Mysteries, but they use only common ones now. 
These are from the ancient times, and are reserved for the day of 
deliverance.” 

“ Fans, did they ever use fans in a church service? Oh, but 
they are lovely! I must have them. Tell her if she will sell me 
these I will give her the money she wants for her husband.” 

Abdul translated her words to Senura with immediate effect. 
Before Mrs. Higginson quite knew what was happening, the silver 
fans were torn from her hands, the whole collection was thrust 
pell-mell into the hiding-place, and Senura stood before it, roused 
into positive beauty with the force of her indignation. 

“Get thee behind me, Satan,” she cried to the astonished 
couple, “for who but he would come to tempt me in the hour 
of my sorest need? Shall I take the vessels of the sanctuary to 
redeem my husband ?” 

“My patience! what is it all about?” asked the wondering 
American. “Does she think I want to steal them? Tell her I 
have the gold with me, see,” and she emptied her purse, ten 
golden sovereigns, into her hand, and held it out. Abdul tried to 
prevent the display, but was too late. 

“She is only pretending—to. get a good price,” said Abdul 
scornfully. “All people here like that.” 
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“Take her away; let her begone with her gold,” cried out 
Senura passionately. ‘“ How should I dare to meet them with the 
price of sacrilege in my hand. If Iam bereaved of my husband I 
am bereaved. But he would spurn me from him if I purchased his 
redemption so.” 

“He need not know,” answered Abdul entirely unmoved by 
Senura’s anguish, in which, indeed, he only half believed. ‘“ You 
say yourself these things are never used. And how often is the 
treasury opened? Who is to know that you have opened it 
to-day, if you keep your own counsel ? ” 

“And how shall I account for the money?” asked Senura 
scornfully. 

“Oh, that is easy,” answered the dragoman. “ Every one knows 
what fools these foreigners are with their money. Tell him that 
she came and that you wept before her, and that her heart was 
moved and that she gave you the money. Why I have seen one 
of them give a sovereign each for those scarabwi, which it costs 
Hassau of Luxor two piastres to make. Gold is of no value in 
their country, and they will readily believe that she gave you the 
£5 to save your husband.” 

“Oh, I dare not, I dare not!” moaned Senura, falling once more 
upon her knees and hiding her face. 

“Are you trying to cheat the poor woman?” demanded 
Mrs. Higginson abruptly, “or what is she making such a fuss 
about ?” 

“She is afraid her father the priest will be angry if she sells 
you the fans,” said Abdul. 

“Why, what can he want with them locked up here? And he 
threatened to lose his only son. The priest wouldn’t be such a 
fool.” 

“Qh, I will manage it all right,” said the dragoman. “Give 
me £8, my lady, and I will get you the fans.” 

“Don’t beat her down too much,” said the American. “I’ve 
got £10 with me, and I believe they are worth all that. Come, 
come, my dear, stop crying. I can’t bear to see you.” 

It took more time than Abdul had anticipated, and unknown to 
his employer he had to use threats as well as persuasions, all of 
which for some time seemed to fall on deaf ears. But suddenly 
Senura sprang to her feet again and flung open the hiding-place 
With a gesture of final despair. 

“Take them,” she cried, thrusting the silver fans into Mrs. 
Higginson’s ready hands. Take them and give me the price of 
my soul, for the saving of the house and the life of my husband. 
Take them and go quickly. Would to God you had never come.” 
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“The lady is not generously inclined,” said Abdul imperturb- 
ably. ‘She gives you £7 instead of the £5 you need.” 

The other sovereign had already found its way into the drago- 
man’s capacious pocket, but neither of the women were aware of 
this by-play. Mrs. Higginson went out quickly, dreading lest the 
girl should change her mind again, and Senura, putting the key 
back in its hiding-place, fell on her knees before the archway of 
the sanctuary. 

“Lord God thou knowest,” she cried aloud with her hands 
stretched out to the altar, “if I have sinned, I have sinned, 
and the sin is mine. Holy Mother Mary, do thou plead for me.” 

Then with bowed head she followed the others down the narrow 
stair. Under the nebtree Sophia had set the little one on a 
gnarled protruding root as on a throne and crowned him with the 
blood-red poppies which sprinkled the barley patch behind. The 
child shouted with glee at the sight of his mother, and stretched 
out his arms. Senura snatched him to her breast and kissed him 
passionately. 

“Oh, my son, my son,” she cried, “ thy mother hath sinned for 
thy sake. But thou shalt never know it, my son, my son.” 


Il. 


On a July afternoon, a clerical friend met Professor Swift in the 
entrance hall of one of the smartest hotels in London. 

“You here!” he exclaimed. “I thought you were at Oxford. 
Are you staying here?” 

“No, no,” answered the Professor. ‘This kind of thing is not 
in my line. But I have come to see some Americans who are 
staying here—a Mr. and Mrs. Higginson.” 

“The Mrs. Higginson, you might say. I should not have 
thought she was in your line, either.” 

“Well, the fact is,” said the Professor with a deprecatory smile, 
“I do not know the lady. But they brought an introduction 
to me; we have exchanged calls, and now she has sent me a 
pressing request to come to tea and look at her collection of 
silver.” 

“ Ah, I have heard of that. I believe she has picked up one or 
two good things in her travels. I was introduced to her yester- 
day ; ® woman with a voice like a peacock and a dress like a 
harlequin.” 

“Come with me, if you know her,” urged the Professor nervously. 
“TI do not mean to stay very long.” 
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“ All right, I'll see you through. She gave me a sort of invita- 
tion to come and see her, and then you must come and have a talk 
with me afterwards.” 

Mrs. Higginson, in a gorgeous parti-coloured costume which 
almost justified the description given by Mr. Smithard, was 
already displaying her gathered treasures to three or four com- 
patriots who had been asked to see the famous Professor. His 
predeliction for works of art in gold and silver and for antiquities 
of any kind, was well known, and had been calculated upon to 
insure his acceptance of the invitation. Tea and strawberries and 
cream were pressed upon the Englishmen, and then the Professor 
was called upon to examine and appraise each article of the 
motley collection from Egypt, Italy, Germany, and Holland, 
spread out upon the table. But hardly had he touched with 
courteous commendation some Italian caskets of the seven- 
teenth century when his attention was caught by the silver 
fans from the Egyptian Church, and he stood rooted to the 
ground, 

“The flabella from St. Michael!” he ejaculated in a tone of 
astonishment and dismay. 

“Ah, Professor Swift, so you see I succeeded where you failed,” 
cried Mrs. Higginson with a shrill laugh of triumph. “To think 
of you spotting them like that right away. But I suppose there 
isn’t another pair like them in the world.” 

“Where did you get them?” asked the Professor shortly and 
sternly. 

“Where you did not get them—out of the identical rock 
treasury in the identical church. You weren’t half sharp, 
Professor. You should have got the girl alone, as I did, and 
paid her the money down on the nail. I paid forty dollars for 
them, and that was real cheap, wasn’t it. And the best of it was 
I shouldn’t have got them at all but for you.” 

“Good heavens,” said the Professor, from whose face all trace 
of his usual kindly smile had vanished. “I told no one. Who 
took you there ?” 

“Why, your Abdul, your servant, who went there with you. 
He told them I was a friend of yours, or they would not have 
opened the treasury. Never mind, Professor Swift, it was only 
anticipating events a little, and all’s fair in love and war—and 
collecting.” 

“The scoundrel!” ejaculated the Professor. ‘I suspected him 
of following me into the church that day, but he always declared 
he had never set foot inside it. And he took youthere! You got 
in on the strength of my name. I shall be known through all the 
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length of the river as the man who was trusted by this unhappy 
people, and who betrayed them. I would not have had it happen 
for a thousand pounds!” 

A dead silence fell on the ill-assorted group for a moment. 
Kezia was actually scared by the great man’s anger, and the other 
guests looked uneasily at each other. Then one of them, the 
third man in the room, felt impelled to come to the rescue of 
his hostess. 

“Come, come, sir,” he said, “ you’ve been done, that’s clear, if 
you were after those bits of silver yourself. But it’s a fair deal, 
and it seems to me Mrs. Higginson has as much right to them as 
anyone else.” 

“ Sir,” said the Professor, turning upon the burly American 
with his blue eyes blazing: “Can you not understand what has 
been done? These Coptic treasuries are not private property, to 
be bought and sold. They are sacred deposits, handed down from 
generation to generation, in trust for the day of deliverance. I 
only knew of this one from an allusion to it in an old Coptic 
manuscript which I found in the private library of a Copt. I 
promised that no one else should know of it through me. And it 
has been despoiled in my name. To these people, who swear by 
the word of an Englishman as a sure trust, I, an Englishman 
whom they have trusted, am forsworn.” 

There was another silence. The Professor’s clerical friend, 
though entirely sympathetic, was as much taken aback as tho 
strangers. He had not believed that those gentle blue eyes could 
kindle so fiercely, or the silvery voice ring with such a passion of 
indignation. In a moment the Professor spoke again in a 
changed tone. 

“TI think too much of myself, and I should be rather thinking 
how best the wrong done to the Church may be redressed. I 
confess I am grievously disappointed that my old acquaintance 
Tadrus should have betrayed his trust. He, at any rate, knew 
what he was doing.” 

“Well, now, he didn’t, if you mean the priest,” candour 
compelled Mrs. Higginson to answer. “He and his son were 
away for the day.” And she related the circumstances under 
which she had become possessed of the silver fans, so far as she 
knew them. 

“Then you gathered that the unhappy girl did not mean to 
confess,” said the Professor anxiously. Possibly the theft has not 
even yet been discovered. I know the Nazir visits that church 
but rarely. Let me entreat you, Mrs. Higginson, to have 
compassion on my most unfortunate predicament. I also, as 
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you are doubtless aware, possess several specimens of rare work- 
manship in silver.” 

“Oh yes, I know all about your collection,” interposed Mrs. 
Higginson. “I was going to ask if you would let me come and 
see it.” 

“T hope you will do me that honour to-morrow afternoon,” said 
the Professor, with all his usual courtesy. “My cousin, Lady 
Ernest Manning, is coming to pour out tea for me at five. And I 
was about to propose—I have a small silver casket of Byzantine 
workmanship. It is worth more, I may say, than the sum you 
paid for the Egyptian fans. Will you favour me by accepting it 
in the place of these fans?” 

Mrs. Higginson looked doubtful and suspicious. 

“Yes; do let him have them, Mrs. Higginson,” put in a young 
girl who had not before spoken. “I shouldn’t think you would 
like to keep them, now you know about them.” 

“Well, as it’s you, Professor, I suppose you must have your own 
way, conceded Mrs. Higginson. “You had better take the fans 
now, while I’m in the humour, and [ll come for my casket to- 
morrow afternoon, as you say.” 

The young American lady was folding the fans in silver paper 
even before she had finished speaking, and the Professor made his 
acknowledgments and adieux with a speed which amused his 
clerical friend. 

“Well,” said the burly American as the door closed behind 
them, “if that’s your British man of genius, give me an American. 
Why, he as good as called you a thief. And what a bare-faced 
fraud. He’s got the fans himself, and you've been made a 
cat’s-paw !” 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Higginson complacently. “I don’t know 
about that. No one in the States would know there was anything 
80 very special about those fans; but it’s something to have been 
asked to a private view of Professor Swift’s collection, and have a 
handsome piece presented to me by him. I believe I’ve got the 
best of the bargain, after all.” 


Ill. 


“Tsn’t that the Professor’s diabeah?” asked an Irrigation 
Inspector of the district engineer, on a steaming day in early 
October. ‘I thought he always stayed in Cairo till December.” 

The engineer brought his field-glass to bear across the inter- 
vening waters. “Yes, it’s the Hathor, sure enough,” he answered, 
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though I never saw her on the river so early in the year. And 
what has he tied up at El Beled for?” 

“Let’s go over and see him,” said the Inspector with alacrity. 
“He is not likely to be on shore with the water right up to 
the hills.” 

But the Professor was at that moment riding across the 
shallow shimmering sea of life-giving water by the only prac- 
ticable track. He had no servant with him, only a Christian 
fellah of the neighbourhood, with whom the donkeys were left in 
charge when the narrow path in the cliff was reached. The 
Professor mounted alone, carrying a small black bag with his 
own hands, and found the ascent more difficult than he expected. 
As he passed through the narrow cleft which gave admittance to 
the carefully-hidden Christian settlement, the cry of wailing 
women broke upon his ear, and he paused with a prevision of 
disaster. Before him the Sikiyeh which at this height above 
the plain must be worked all the year round, stood empty and 
silent, even the kneb-tree seemed drooping and deserted. As he 
passed beyond its screen he saw the wailing women seated on the 
ground in the scanty shade afforded by the priest’s house, of 
which the door stood open. Death was expected, but not yet 
arrived, since only one woman occasionally raised the shrill keen 
ery in which all would join so soon as the word was given. As 
the Professor hesitated, his eyes fell upon Senura. 

She was sitting quite alone on one of the cross-marked graves 
at the end of the combe. Her garments were dishevelled, and 
dust lay upon the head which bowed down upon her knees in the 
attitude of profound despair. She heard and saw nothing till the 
Professor stood close to her. 

“Senura,” he said at length. 

Senura looked up and sprung to her feet with an exceeding 
bitter cry. Across the grave she faced him—a little grave, the 
Profeesor noticed, and poured out her torrent of words without 
staying for salutation. 

“Oh, wise man of the river! oh, wise man of the river, are you 
come to look upon the ruin that you have wrought among us? 
Woe, woe to the day that you first set foot in the place; woe to 
the day when you sent your false friend to tempt me and I fell. 
For the sake of my child and my husband I have sinned, and lo, 
my house is left unto me desolate.” 

“What has happened?” demanded the professor, all thoughts 
of self-defence or of his precious burden passing from him in the 
presence of her grief. 


“Do you ask me what has happened?” cried Senura, with her 
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hands stretched out in appeal to heaven. “If I stole, was it not 
you who opened the door for me to steal, They would have taken 
away my husband, the light of my life, and the staff of our house. 
And the foreign she-devil came to me in your name in the hour 
of my sorest need. And I took the silver of the sanctuary, and 
sold it for gold to ransom the life of my beloved. And the thing 
was hid within my heart, and I looked that none should know it. 
But the wrath of the Lord was upon me, and He stretched forth 
His hand and slew my son. And my heart was sore within me, 
yet I confessed nothing, for I said in my heart: Surely I have 
saved the life of my beloved, who is better to me than ten sons. 
Nevertheless the wrath of the Lord was not turned away, but 
His Hand is stretched out still. For my beloved fell sick of a 
fever, and even now he lieth at the point of death. So I humbled 
myself and made confession to the Abuna, my father, for I said: 
Surely he will make intercession for me, and the Lord will have 
compassion on us, and my beloved shall not die. Therefore I am 
excommunicate, and repent my sin in dust and ashes, while my 
father prays day and night before the altar. And to-day my cup 
is full, for word has come that the Nazir will be here next week, 
and my father also will be ruined for my sin. And his prayers 
avail not, and I am thrust out as a thing accursed. I may not 
even sit with the hired women at the door of my beloved.” 

She ceased, and fell again upon the grave, the little grave at 
the professor's feet. He had vainly tried to arrest the flood of 
her lament with words of comfort, and now for a moment he could 
not speak. He flung the bag which he was carrying upon the 
ground as he held out the parcel which it had contained. 

“Senura, I have brought them back,” he cried. “See, the 
silver of the sanctuary is in my hand. Go quickly, let us make 
restitution and offer again our prayers before the altar.” 

He tore the wrapping from the silver fans, and Senura recognised 
them with a shriek of joy, but stretched no hand to take them. 

“T am excommunicate. I must not touch them,” she cried. 
“But hasten, oh, wise man of the river, take them quickly to my 
father in the church.” 

The professor was on his way to the sacred stronghold alone 
before she had finished speaking. He stumbled through the 
darkness of the narthex and saw the guiding light beyond. The 
priest, still in the robes, which he had not taken off since the 
early celebration, was prostrate on the floor within the archway. 
Two little boys, in their white garments and crossed stoles, were 
sobbing bitterly on either side of the arch, holding their tapers 
erect, but not attempting to take their part in the responses. 
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Only the priest’s voice rose stern and unfaltering, yet with an 
undertone of despair in the litany of supplication. 

The Professor hesitated again. Then, kneeling before the 
entrance, he gave the silver fans to the boy on the right hand, 
and motioned to him to go forward and lay them before the priest 
between him and the altar. 

A few minutes afterwards the professor came down the steps, 
and came up to the door of the house where the wailing women 
had just broken out into a chorus of lamentation. 

“Give place,” he said, “and let me see the man. I have 
brought medicine with me.” 

The sick man lay on his kaffass pallet, and did indeed seem to 
be past help as the Professor bent over him. But in a few 
moments he raised himself and waved the crowd away. 

“Put them all out,” he commanded. “The man is not dead, 
and if it be the will of God, he shall not die.” 

For three days and three nights the Professor fought with 
death in the little valley and prevailed. His attendant went back 
to the diabeah for his tent and various other things which were 
necessary, including the professor’s medicine-chest. On the 
fourth day Ramses was out of danger, and the same day came 
the Nazir to inspect the treasury. But it was not till the tenth 
day that Senura, who had now been restored to communion, 
though still under penance, followed the professor down the 
narrow path to see him go. The priest, with heartfelt thanks 
and blessings, had taken leave of him at the entrance of the 
combe, but Senura would let no one but herself carry down the 
medicine-chest to the servant who waited beside the donkeys 
below. For the last time she pressed forward to kiss the 
Professor’s hand. 

“Farewell, Senura,” he said. “Behold, the Lord has been 
gracious to thee; go now, and sin no more.” 

Senura gazed over the sunlit waters with eyes from which the 
yearning look would never quite depart. 

“Truly the Lord has been more gracious to me than I 
deserved,” she answered humbly. “And yet—my son is dead!” 











Dr. Arne, 


TuerE is a homely fable, which may seem to have little enough 
to do with the art of music; yet its lesson is one that musicians 
would at times have done well to learn. A frog, filled with 
enthusiasm by the greatness of an ox, endeavoured to blow him- 
self out to equal size, with the sad result that he burst, and, far 
from becoming an ox, could not be known any longer even for a 
frog. 

Has not the like of this occurred again and again in musical 
history? A great musician, or a great school of musicians, has 
arisen, and smaller men have literally lost themselves in emula- 
tion. For they have stretched to bursting-point the artistic 
outfit provided for them by nature, till all its characteristic form 
was lost. Let us not fall into the common error of calling these 
unhappy men—or the little frog either—the victims of pride. It 
was not pride, but a humble if excessive enthusiasm, and an 
inability to see their own limitations, that brought about their 
melancholy end. 

The state of things in England in the last century may serve 
as an example. Had our composers had a reasonable pride with 
regard to the free and independent development, during four 
centuries, of English music, they would less readily have become, 
as did some of them, the servile imitators of Handel. Had our 
critics all realised that English music is by nature lyric rather 
than dramatic, they would not have impelled the most English of 
composers to attempt, late in life, a servile imitation of Italian 
opera. 

Yet no man better understood his limitations; no man (but for 
that attempt) better understood the character of English music 
than Thomas Augustine Arne. It is interesting that the year of 
his birth, 1710, was the year also of the first performance in 
England of a genuine Italian opera, and of the arrival, full of 
Italian enthusiasm, of our great conqueror Handel. It may be set 
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down to the credit of Arne that he would not be conquered. 
Absurd as it may seem to us that he should have dared to speak 
slightingly of Handel’s work, calling it laborious and heavy, we 
yet owe much to that sturdy independence of his; to his resolve 
that, even in music, Britons never should be slaves. To recur to 
the fable; we may deplore that the great ox was not English-born 
and bred, but we must rejoice that the little English frog 
remained where and what Nature intended him to be. 

Profound as was the difference, in gifts and in greatness, 
between Handel and Arne, there was a curious likeness, especially 
at the outset, in their careers. In both cases, we see a father 
determined to put his son to the practice of the law, and a son 
equally determined to practise after a very different fashion. In 
both, we see the same method of evading the parental will; the 
little boy in an out-of-the-way room, strumming for dear life 
on a muffled harpsichord. Young Handel was kept at home, 
lest he should learn music at school; young Arne was sent to 
school, lest he should learn music at home. He went to Eton; 
and, years after, his schoolfellows spoke with horror of the 
“ miserable, cracked, common flute” with which he would torment 
them, night and day, “ when not obliged to attend the school.” 
That flute, which too often “supplied the place of Virgil and 
Horace,” is doubtless responsible for some of Dr. Arne’s peculiar 
spelling and grammar in after years. 

We do not need the assurance of his biographer that, “on 
leaving the grammar-school, he brought with him a strong 
predilection for the concord of sweet sounds.” For the zeal with 
which he secretly pursued his beloved art is shown in a thousand 
ways. His days are now spent in a lawyer’s office, but, when 
evening comes, the first moment that can be spared from the 
neglect of his duties is devoted to the adornment of his person 
with the gorgeous livery of a gentleman’s servant. In this 
disguise, he passes free into the servants’ gallery at the opera- 
house, and hears many a noble work of the “ingenious Mr. 
Handel,” or his rival Buononcini. Then, while the real footmen 
are jogging home on lumbering coaches, the sham footman, with 
his head full of music, speeds merrily along the Strand and 
through the dark streets around Covent Garden, to his father’s 
furniture shop in King Street. Here he pauses, to make sure 
that “suspicion and the family are asleep,” and then flies 
noiselessly to his room to spend the night with his muffled spinet 
or his treatise on thorough-bass. ‘“ Had his father discovered 
him,” says Dr. Burney, “he would probably have thrown the 
instrument out of the window, if not the player.” But, as is often 
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the case with people who will not open their eyes, a rude 
awakening was in store for the worthy upholsterer. He went 
one day to call on a gentleman with whom he had some business 
to transact. The gentleman was engaged with company, but 
Mr. Arne sent in his card, and was bidden to walk upstairs. He 
found a large party enjoying, or, at any rate, hearing a chamber- 
concert of amateurs, and saw, to his amazement, his own son 
playing first fiddle. 

After this, there was nothing but to give in gracefully, and 
the excellent violinist, Michael Festing, of whom young Arne had 
secretly taken lessons, was replaced, at his father’s expense, by a 
foreign teacher of some ability. This man’s lessons came, how- 
ever, to an untimely end ; for, calling one evening as usual, he 
found the boy hard at work, playing his violin in the furniture- 
ware room, his desk propped up against a coffin. The irreverence 
and Nero-like indifference of this proceeding so shocked the 
master that he could never be prevailed upon to visit his pupil 
again. 

Bat young Arne had other resources besides violin-playing, 
and had indeed already turned his abilities in another direction, 
and taken up a career which he followed successfully through- 
out life—that of a singing-master. He had, close at hand, a 
brilliant pupil, his sister, Susannah Maria, better known by a 
name that brought her much sorrow, Mrs. Cibber. A few words 
may be devoted to this remarkable woman, who, for twenty years, 
remained “in the quiet possession of all the capital characters, 
and in the hearts of the enamoured public.” She was not beautiful. 
In face, she so closely resembled Garrick that the two might have 
been brother and sister. But in figure she had, we are told, 
“ancommon symmetry and exact proportion, that remained with 
her till her death,” and enabled her, at nearly fifty, to act the 
part of a girl of sixteen. Better gifts by far were her beautiful 
contralto voice “ musically plaintive” and expressive, her fine 
dramatic instinct, and personal qualities which, in modern artistic 
jargon, would be spoken of as “ sympathetic,” but which our fore- 
fathers more prettily called “sensibility.” By virtue of these 
great gifts, she excelled in a variety of parts, and it is here that 
her career has interest for us. We live in an age of specialists, 
musical as well as scientific. What would the modern critic say 
to an artiste who claimed to combine in herself the qualities of 
Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Letty Lind, Miss Hilda Wilson and 
Madame Melba? Yet we must believe the testimony of Garrick 
that, when Mrs. Cibber died, one side of Tragedy died with her, 
and of the delighted audiences who applauded her operatic 
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performances. She helped towards the phenomenal success of 
the Beggar’s Opera, by which, as it was said, “ Gay became rich 
and Rich gay,” and yet could turn from comic opera to receive 
an honour so great that one wonders how any woman could be 
worthy of it. It was for Mrs. Cibber that Handel wrote the 
contralto music in Samson and the Messiah. No applause, no 
success can match the honour of having been the first to sing, 
“He was despised.” 

Miss Arne’s first appearance as an operatic singer was in 
Amelia, the work of a German called Lampe. So great was her 
success, that her brother started at once on a similar work, 
Addison’s drama of Rosamond, undeterred by the fact that it had 
already been once set to music, and failed. From Arne’s hands 
it received a really charming musical dress ; the part of Rosamond, 
written for his sister, is full of graceful melody, and the duets 
between her and King Henry, though not triumphs of contra- 
puntal skill, run smoothly and pleasantly on their way. But 
the finest thing in all Rosamond is the martial air, “ Rise, glory, 
rise.’ The sudden appearance in the simple score of a large 
number of instruments indicates that something big is coming ; 
and the song, when it comes, is full of spirit and fire, and worthy 
of its splendid accompaniment. Rosamond was played ten times 
in succession at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but Arne’s 
next venture took him to the real “home of opera” in the 
Haymarket. As befitted the place, the work is advertised as 
“after the Italian manner,” ¢.¢. a real opera, sung throughout. 
It was a kind of musical burlesque of Fielding’s Tom Thumb, 
which, under the title of the Tragedy of Tragedies, had lately 
scored a great success. Arne’s work, called in parody, The Opera 
of Operas, and the singing of his sister and little brother (who 
acted “Tom Thumb”) delighted the public, and attracted the 
attention of royalty. 

The three Arnes were now worth the notice of managers, and 
were accordingly engaged, in a more or less permanent manner, 
at Drury Lane. Here they found the son of Colley Cibber, 
Theophilus, installed as actor-manager. This individual is 
described by his biograpers with singular frankness. “He was 
ugly, of small stature, and of extravagant and vicious habits,” 
says one; and another adds the following unattractive details: 
“The features of his face were rather disgusting, and his voice 
peculiarly shrill.” To this unpleasant person poor Susannah Arne 
was, sorely against her will, married in 1734, and she lived sorely 
to regret the match. But it had perhaps one good result; her 
appearance, in 1736, as a tragic actress. The play was a 
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translation of Voltaire’s Zaire, and incidental music to it was 
composed by Arne. “It is difficult to say,” confesses Burney, 
“which of the two received the greatest applause ; the actress, for 
her truly interesting person and pathetic voice and manner, or 
the musician, for his natural and pleasing strains, particularly 
the March, which was encored every night.” 

But “Old Drury” was to add yet another musician to this very 
musical family. In 1730, there had appeared on its boards a 
charming girl, with a fresh voice and pleasant manner of singing. 
Cecilia Young, and her sisters Esther and Isabella, also singers, 
were all the daughters of Charles Young, organist of All Hallows, 
Barking, and were thus descended from that Anthony Young for 
whom, among many others, has been claimed the composition of 
the National Anthem. So, by the marriage, in 1736, of Arne to 
Cecilia Young, the composer of “ Rule Britannia” became, so to 
speak, a distant connection of “God save the Queen”; a some- 
what quaint coincidence. 

We are now arrived at a very important work of our composer. 
Milton’s Masque of Comus had been adapted for the stage by 
Dalton, who expanded it into three acts, adding songs, many of 
them taken from Milton’s other works. The name of Milton 
inevitably suggests that of Handel, who never—outside the 
Bible—found any poet so worthy of him. Milton and Handel, 
like Shakespeare and Purcell, seem made for one another; how 
did the smaller man fare in such stately company? Well, he 
kept his own shape, and made no attempt like that which ruined 
the little frog in the fable. We are told that he refused—and 
was proud of his refusal—to set one song, because it had already 
been put to music by Handel. This seems to show how the 
artist, at moments of clearest inspiration, is allowed to see the 
limitations as well as the possibilities of his genius. He is like 
a man to whom the country appears without limit, while he treads 
the lower road, but who gains, from a mountain-top, a sight of 
the encircling horizon. 

Comus may be perhaps regarded as the mountain-top of 
Arne’s achievement, young though he was when he at- 
tained it. 

The critics of his day, with admirable insight, realised at once 
that a work not only excellent but epoch-making was before them. 
It is interesting that there is not a word in their praise of it that 
modern criticism cannot fully endorse. The beauties of Comus 
are as enchanting and fresh to our ears as they were to those of 
their first hearers. What struck people about the music one 
hundred years ago is what strikes us to-day. Only in wording 
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do they differ from us, for the critics of last century wrote good 
English. 


“The music of Comus, produced in 1738, gave evidence of powers too 
superior not to astonish and delight every judge of original, sweet, and 
nervid composition. In this Masque, Arne introduced a style unique and 
perfectly his own. Without aspiring to the high energy of Purcell, or 
the ponderous dignity of Handel, it was vigorous, gay, elegant and 
natural; and possessed such strong and distinctive features as, by its 
production, to form an era in English music. By the beauty of this 
piece, and by that of his numerous single or detached songs, Arne in- 
fluenced the national taste, and begat a partiality for that flowing, sweet, 
and lucid style of melody which captivates the ear by the simplicity of its 
motive and satisfies the understanding by the truth and emphasis of its 
expression. It long guided or governed the genius of inferior composers 
for our theatres and public gardens, and constituted and settled a manner 
which, more justly than any other, may be denominated English.” 


The quotation is long, but it tells the whole truth; and not 
another word need be said concerning Arne’s place in English 
history. 

Let us turn for a moment to examine the “elegant and 
natural ” melodies of Comus. 

What do we mean by calling music “natural”? Not merely 
that it ‘‘ came natural,” as the phrase is, to the composer to write 
it, for so, presumably, comes all good music. Nor, surely, by 
“ natural” music, do we mean that horrible kind, that is neither 
Nature nor music; in which a rumbling in the bass means a 
storm, and a quivering in the treble an angel. Rather is not 
natural music that in which passage grows out of passage as grow 
the branches of a tree; in which nothing is forced and con- 
ventional, or overgrown and out of proportion; which, without 
a touch of realism, recalls the blessed country by catching some- 
thing of the method of Nature herself? 

In this sense, the songs of Comus are all alike in being natural, 
but they differ widely in character. The most famous of them, 
“By dimpled brook,” ripples musically along, meeting here and 
there tiny obstacles that scarcely impede its gentle stream. “ By 
the gaily circling glass” has a bold swaggering air, well befitting 
its words. “How gentle was my Damon” (one wonders how 
even the ubiquitous Damon found his way into Comwus) recalls 
Handel, by no trick of style, but by pure beauty. Best of all, 
“Not on beds of fading flowers” opens with a phrase so sublimely 
simple that one is tempted forthwith to range the song among 
what Mr. Du Maurier calls “the beautiful songs of the world.” 

It would be pleasant could our survey of Arne’s songs end here 
or, at least, be confined to songs written for performance at the 
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theatres. Comus, As you like it, and the Tempest with its lovely 
“Where the bee sucks ” contain perhaps his best and most serious 
work. But of his hundreds of Vauxhall and other occasional 
songs, what shall be said? They are contained in volumes 
bearing most elegant titles: ‘The Agreeable Musical Choice’ ; 
‘The Syren’ and so forth; and for the songs themselves, Arne 
received, we are told, about £2 each from his publisher. Are 
they worth the money? It is hard to say, for the perusal of them 
creates a weariness akin to that of listening to the gifted bore 
that people call “a brilliant conversationalist.” Everything is 
neatly said; many things are worth saying. But there is far 
too much of it, and ease and fluency too often take the place of 
thought. 

It is but fair, however, to consider the circumstances in which 
these songs were written. Most of them were composed ex- 
pressly for one or other of the great pleasure-gardens which 
abounded in the London of a century ago. Could we but think 
ourselves back in those old haunts we might understand— 
perhaps even excuse—the weakness of much eighteenth century 
music. But the effort is, for the Londoner of to-day, well-nigh 
impossible. How can he, standing, for instance, at King’s Cross 
Station, imagine himself surrounded by watering-places, as full 
of rich and idle invalids as Homburg or Aix-les-Bains ; or picture 
the gaily-dressed crowds parading up and down in leafy alleys, 
feasting in arbours, watching horse-riding or fireworks, and 
making merry till late at night, while all around slept the 
silent fields of Hornsey and Pentonville? How can anyone, 
however “ fancy free,” imagine a great pond, three hundred and 
twenty feet long, stocked with fish, and surrounded by tall 
shrubs and lime-tree walks, in the City Road ? 

Again; Harley Street and Devonshire Place are not playful 
regions; yet on their site stood the famous Marybone Garden, 
with its gravel walks, “double-set with quick-set hedges,” where 
walked the good city folk, whose country houses stood hard by, 
in High Street, Marylebone. These gardens were perhaps the 
most respectable, and, at one time, the most musical in London. 
Fireworks were indeed allowed, and it was here that Dr. Johnson 
proved himself “ the ringleader of a successful riot, though not a 
skilful pyrotechnist,” by inciting two or three young men to poke 
the fireworks and make them go off. But music formed the chief 
attraction of the place. Here songs of Arne’s were sung by his 
son Michael, a little fellow of ten, whom his father was deter- 
mined to make into a musician. Here, early in 1773, Acis and 
Galatea was performed, and, later in the same year, Arne’s Glees 
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and Catches were given under the composer’s direction; and 
Handel, perhaps, strolled in with his friend, Dr. Fountayne, to 
listen to a species of music which he himself never attempted. 
Here, one happy year, the whole staff, not forgetting the door- 
keepers and waiters, took benefits, and Arne composed and per- 
formed his “Ode to the Haymakers.” 

The thought of haymakers suggests the one great objection to 
Marylebone Gardens: their remote and lonely position, and the 
great danger attending a return from them to the town. The 
management did what it could. “A guard of soldiers and peace- 
officers conducted the company to and from-the gardens, and at 
eleven and twelve o’clock a special guard set off to take people 
along the fields as far as the Foundling Hospital.” 

But, indeed, the only gardens in London that could be ap- 
proached with perfect safety were those by the River Thames, 
that could be reached by boat. Foremost amongst these was the 
famous Vauxhall. It has been so often described that there is no 
need for us to dwell on its rural delights; the nightingales that 
caused Sir Roger de Coverley to heave so deep a sigh as he 
thought of the widow he loved, the Lover’s Walk and other dark 
leafy paths where people “served one another as guides to lose 
their way,” the wildernesses and rural downs, separated by only 
a hedge from the real country. The place was indeed more like 
real country than most gardens of the time by reason of its great 
size, but the illusion must have been somewhat spoilt by leaden 
statues, tin cascades, and canvas ruins, and by a bewildering 
number of “ pavilions, lodges, groves, grottoes, and temples.” 
Our forefathers, however, thought it all “a realisation of Elizium,” 
and we will not quarrel with them. For the popularity of 
Vauxhall and Vauxhall songs helped to keep alive a style of 
music, not elevated, but completely natural; lacking Italian art, 
but expressing English character. The first female singer that 
was heard at Vauxhall was Mrs. Arne, and no doubt the first 
song she sang was by her husband, who seems to have been early 
appointed composer to the gardens. This was in 1745, a year 
when, owing to political events, the theatres fared but poorly, and 
Italian opera singers were specially in disfavour, owing to their 
being Roman Catholics. Mr. Tyers, the proprietor of Vauxhall, 
seized this opportunity to add to his instrumental music the further 
attraction of English songs, and chose Mrs. Arne, Lowe, and 
Reinhold as his first singers. “From this bower, where they 
were first heard,” says Busby, “issued the strains of the most 


charming of our ballad composers, to be rapidly circulated all over 
the kingdom.” 
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Written with ease, intended for amusement, and destined to be 
“rapidly circulated ” and widely popular, can we wonder that the 
songs are more distinguished by grace than by thoughtfulness? 
Would thoughtful music have been indeed wholly appropriate to 
the “ abject sentimentality ” or semi-comic character of the words? 
The interminable coquetries of Damon and Strephon with Chloe 
and Phillis struck even our forefathers as wearisome, but it did 
not strike them to do anything better in their stead. Witness 
the following example of a very common style of Vauxhall 
song :— 

. “Poets in conscience have teazed us too long 
With Phillis and Chloe in every song. 
Quite tired of such nonsense, new themes I begin, 
And sing of the beauties of sweet PEGGY WYNNE.” 


There is one more excuse that may be offered for the weakness 
of many of these songs: the character of the audience. In our 
day, even the unmusical man, who goes to St. James's Hall, is 
forced by circumstances into a serious and attentive frame of 
mind. For in the first place he has paid seven-and-six for his 
seat, and in the second he is tightly wedged-in between two 
people who are following the music with the score, and who say 
“Hush” if he do but stir. Now, at Vauxhall, this individual, 
having paid his shilling, would have wandered off to the sham 
cascade, or sat down to an outdoor meal, unless the music were of 
a kind that could hold, without tiring, his attention. Audience 
and composer act and react on one another like mind and body. 
Just as it takes a very great mind to do its best work when the 
body is feeble, so it takes a very great composer to write his best 
for a frivolous audience. Arne was not a very great composer, 
and we feel the Vauxhall audience in his Vauxhall songs. Yet 
many of them are very charming. Especially quaint are those in 
the “Scots style.” They have not, of course, the passion and 
poetry of real Scotch melody, but they have caught the lilt of it. 
As Cyrano puts it: “la musique a l’air d’étre en patois.” 

Arne’s occasional songs have been dwelt on at some length, 
because it is as a song-writer that he became popular in his own 
day, and famous in ours. Yet he composed many larger works. 
Of one hundred and fifty new musical pieces produced at the two 
theatres in forty years, at least thirty were by him. Handel, 
indeed, wrote nearly forty operas, but then Handel could do so 
without exhausting his inspiration, and Arne could not. Un- 
dismayed by many failures, he attacked the giant in his strong- 
hold, and we are expressly told that his two oratorios, “Abel” 
and “Judith,” were performed, like Handel’s, in Lent, as a kind 
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of rebellion against the foreign conqueror. Of course they failed, 
and the chief effect produced was on the composer's purse, which 
the production of his oratorios served considerably to lighten. 
Sacred and secular works alike succeeded only—survive only—by 
the songs they contained. In choral writing, Arne could not 
hope to stand up to Handel for five minutes. 

Yet, curiously enough, a single chorus is the most famous of 
all his compositions. From it, Handel, as he was wont, borrowed 
what took his fancy ; and critics have, in consequence, taken from 
Arne and given to Handel the credit of its composition. But we 
cannot allow “Rule Britannia” to be the work of any but an 
Englishman, Germany may go shares with us—and does—in 
“God Save the Queen”; but we must keep the whole of “ Rule 
Britannia.” For “God Save the Queen” is only national ; “ Rule 
Britannia” is imperial. The first represents the solid, loyal 
conservatism of the stay-at-home Briton—or German; the 
second represents the pluck, endurance, and enterprise of the 
British colonist. Wagner is said to have discovered the whole 
of our national character in the first eight notes, but surely the 
last eight are equally characteristic. The first eight represent, 
perhaps, the boldness with which we adventure into unknown 
lands; the last eight, the obstinacy and the touch of insolence 
with which we hold our own in them against all newer comers. 
“Britons never, never, NEVER,” ....by the time we have got to 
that last “never” we feel capable of turning anybody out of any- 
where. Arne, by-the-bye, wrote the word only once, but it is 
far more effective as now sung. 

It might be supposed that some great national event inspired 
the composition of “Rule Britannia.” But it was only a royal 
birthday, that of Princess Augusta; and a commemoration, that 
of George I.’s accession. With touching but misplaced confidence 
in the English climate—(for of course it rained)—a magnificent 
open-air féte was arranged to take place in the grounds of 
Cliveden House, near Maidenhead, the residence of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. Actors from both theatres were engaged ; Rich, 
the hero of pantomime, gave comic versions of Orpheus and 
Merlin, and brought from Paris a dancer of surprising agility, 
and two masques, with words by Mallet and music by Arne, were 
performed for the first time. This variety entertainment took 
place in “a theatre in the garden, composed of vegetables, and 
decorated with festoons of flowers.” The masques were The 
Judgment of Paris and Alfred ; and in Alfred a bard sings “ Rule 
Britannia.” 

There is spirited music in Alfred, notably a splendid song of 
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vengeance, worthy almost of Handel. But “Rule Britannia” 
was bound to be singled out for popularity. Alfred was published 
a fortnight after the Cliveden féte, in August, 1740; and when 
we next hear of it—at Mrs. Arne’s benefit at Drury Lane in 
1745—special mention is made of the “celebrated Ode in honour 
of Great Britain, in imitation of those formerly sung at the 
Banquets of Kings and Heroes.” Mrs. Arne evidently regarded 
Alfred as a “draw,” for she ventured on this occasion to raise 
the price of seats—boxes to 6s. pit to 4s. and so forth—and, 
humbly hoping the Town will not be offended, she points out the 
great expense she has incurred in providing chorus singers and 
erecting an organ. The Town is further informed that the day 
selected for Alfred has been specially chosen to avoid interfering 
with the performance of Mr. Handel’s Joseph at the rival theatre 
in the Haymarket. 

In the sight of their contemporaries, and in things temporal, 
the careers of the two men at this time must have seemed to 
run curiously near to one another. In inner development—in 
the things which, being not seen, yet make a man’s work eternal 
—they were never further apart. Handel, twice bankrupt, 
broken in health and growing old, had turned from opera to the 
composition of works which, as he said with touching simplicity, 
were meant not only to please people but to make them better. 
So doing he had “found himself,” and his genius, taught by 
suffering, had in store for the world gifts greater than any it 
had yet bestowed. Arne, alike in opera and oratorio, worked still 
in his own charming style and furnished the theatres with songs 
of incomparable grace; but he lacked the power, or perhaps the 
earnestness, to do greater work, even on his own lines. 

In 1742 both men were in Ireland, but the Arnes did not go 
until the autumn, and so were not present at that ever-memorable 
charity concert when, for the convenience of the large assembly 
and for the benefit of the charities, “ladies were requested to 
come without their hoops.” The poor folk of Dublin were not 
the only people benefited by the production of the Messiah; for 
it may well be doubted if any single work of art has done more 
to build up our national character. 

Dr. Arne’s visit to Ireland was not marked by the production 
of any one great work. But his wife made herself and him very 
popular by her charming singing. And three new pieces were 
produced in Dublin, and brought out many years after in London 
with very moderate success. Eliza and Britannia were perhaps 
inspired by the success of Alfred. They are genuine masques, as 
may be guessed from the dramatis persone in Eliza: Neptune, 
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Peace, Genius of England, and so forth. Queen Elizabeth herself 
never appears. Thomas and Sally, on the other hand, is a village 
drama of that utterly conventional type that seldom fails to 
attract. Here we find our old friends, the wicked squire (bass), 
the gallant lover (tenor), the virtuous village maiden (soprano), 
and the designing confidante (contralto). Stale as is the drama, 
the music is fresh and spirited, and the arrangement of wind 
instruments that announce the squire’s approach and prompt 
the famous song, “The echoing Horn,” gives a pleasant sense of 
expectation to even the silent reader of the score. 

It was probably on the way to or from Ireland that Arne came 
across the clever Shrewsbury boy who was to be his most famous 
pupil and severest critic. At any rate Charles Burney, on 
arriving in London, became at once the pupil of Arne. Burney’s 
infatuation for Italian opera blinded him to much of his master’s 
excellence, but that Arne was an excellent teacher there can be 
no doubt. He took infinite pains, particularly in teaching a 
clear articulation; he had the power of inspiring enthusiasm, 
and the power, almost equally indispensable, of snubbing conceit. 
His favourite pupil, Miss Brent, came one day to a passage which, 
she declared, it was impossible to sing. But the mere hint from 
Arne that, if she could not sing it someone else’ should, reduced 
her to tears and to the declaration that she would practise day 
and night till he was satisfied, rather than not sing his “ exquisite 
composition.” More than a mere hint was necessary for another 
pupil, who wrote from Ireland that “not only could she sing 
everything, but everything in the best possible style.” To 
England she came, and to Arne she sang, and this is all she got 
for her pains: “The sooner you return to Dublin the better; 
for, by Apollo and all the muses, unless you and I were shut up 
in a bandbox together, I could not hear you!” 

We may pass quickly over the years following the visit to 
Ireland of Arne and his wife. On their return both were 
attached to Drury Lane Theatre. Arne was composer and leader 
of the band, and his skill as a violinist is said to have been great, 
though his hand was enfeebled by rheumatism. The appointment 
brought him into close contact, but scarcely, it seems, into close 
friendship, with Garrick. Garrick was not musical, and the 
fact that Arne’s chief pleasure was the writing of painfully bad 
poetry, shows that he was not literary. “Ihave read your play, 
and rode your horse, and do not approve of either,” wrote the 
actor; and endorsed the note, “designed for Dr. Arne, who sold 
me a horse, a very dull one, and sent me a comic opera, ditto.” 
No wonder Arne wrote, complaining of Garrick’s neglect. But, 
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alas, he ascribed it to “ apathy,”—meaning “ antipathy ”—and 
Garrick made very merry over the mistake. Nobody likes being 
laughed at, and Arne’s extremely ugly and morose face seems to 
indicate that he probably liked it less than most people. He 
in 1760 transferred his services to Covent Garden, and there, in 
1762, produced a work that calls for special comment. 

The history of music furnishes a phenomenon whose parallel is 
found, not so nearly in poetry and painting, as in the larger 
history of nations. This may be because the appeal of music— 
independent of language—little dependent on education—is wider 
than that of the sister arts, so that she can, as they cannot, 
speak to and speak for whole nations. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that, just as history is the story of the rise and fall 
of nations, one country after another becoming for a while the 
seat of power, the home of empire; so is musical history the story 
of the rise and fall of musical empires, as one country after another 
has become, for a while, the chosen home of the art. 

So favoured, throughout the greater part of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, were Flanders and the Netherlands. Thence 
went out famous musicians—‘“ tonal missionaries,’ as they have 
been called—the men that trained the choir-boys of St. Peter’s ; 
that played the organ and composed the anthems for St. Mark’s. 
Then the seat of empire changed, and for two hundred years Italy 
reigned over all Europe supreme. Even when her glory was 
departed; when music had fled back to the north, and the life- 
blood in even the Italian opera was all of German origin, men 
still looked to Italy as to the home of music. We in England 
never wholly yielded to Italian influence, but a love for Italian 
opera was regarded as the sign of a “ polite” education, and the 
strong feeling for Italian singers and Italian methods of singing 
affected at last the most English of composers. So it was that 
Arne, in 1762, deliberately turned his back on that “ simple and 
natural cast of melody,” by which he had “ improved and polished 
the national taste,” and produced an opera full of every trick and 
affectation of the Italian style. For this precious composition, he 
translated a serious—very serious—libretto by Metastasio— 
Artaxeraes. The faint charm of the original, once so attractive 
to composers that forty of them set it to music, has completely 
evaporated in translation. Nothing remains but a series of 
“glimpses of the obvious,” set forth in the baldest of language. 
If the words are unsatisfactory, what can be said of the music? 
That Arne should have stolen long passages from Italian operas ; 
that men like Burney should have received the stolen goods, not 
merely with indulgence, but with praise; that Artawerwes should 
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have been the greatest success of Arne’s maturity; all this is 
passing strange. So is the point of view—honest dishonesty due 
to over-enthusiasm—of contemporary critics. ‘In Artaxerzes,” 
says one, “ Arne had the merit of first adapting many of the best 
passages of Italy, which all Europe admired, to our own language, 
and of incorporating them with his own property.” What a 
delicate euphuism for theft is that phrase about incorporation ! 
Another, mighty proud to play the part of accomplice, rejoices 
that the many “ select passages borrowed” (that too is neatly put) 
are “little liable to detection by a playhouse audience.” So much 
for the critics: now for the composer. He is surely less to blame 
than they. He was but making an experiment in imitation, like 
the frog in the fable, and, unlike the frog, he knew when to stop, 
and so did not completely lose his natural shape. For there are, 
even in Artawerwes, several examples of that neat, simple melody 
for which he had so great a natural gift. “ Water parted from 
the sea,” and “In infancy our hopes and fears,” well merit their 
great popularity. On the other hand, the last song in the opera, 
“The soldier, tired of wars’ alarms,” though also popular, is showy 
and insincere. It was intended, no doubt, by its display of Miss 
Brent’s vocal powers, to bring the house down and create a 
triumphant finale to the performance. But the very little sense 
contained in the words is completely obscured by the “select 
passages ” to which they are set. The soldier, when tired, is just 
as agile as when, on hearing “the brazen trumpet sound ” (here, 
of course, there is a trumpet solo) “he dares again the field” to 
@ florid measure that recalls, in surprising fashion, the aimless 
activity of the goose-step. 

The success of Artaxerxes tempted the composer to a yet 
stranger. effort; an opera wholly Italian: JOlimpiade of 
Metastasio. Mercifully, it failed; and the prigs who con- 
demned it did, all unknowing, good service to the English 
school. Burney is mighty condescending to his old master, and 
excuses, on the scores of bashfulness or want of use, and of the 
bad company the composer had kept, the “common playhouse and 
ballad passages,” which occur throughout the opera, and which so 
highly scandalized the “first circle of taste and fashion, that a 
tarnished Monmouth Street suit of cloathes in the side-boxes 
would not have surprised them more.” There is nothing that 
surprises us in this, for some people enjoy being shocked as much 
as others enjoy shocking them. Moreover, nothing so limits the 
understanding and dulls the imagination, as the blind following 
of fashion ; and the taste of the “first circle of taste” is very 
commonly found to be, all of it, bad. What is really surprising, 
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is the blindness of a great critic to truths that are at once funda- 
mental and obvious:—namely, that art that tries to get into 
society is not art; that when, indeed, she even looks into the 
shops and longs for fashionable clothes such as society demands, 
it is a sure sign that her native youth and beauty are fled, 
and that she knows and fain would hide the distressing fact. 

There is yet another resource of which she may avail herself, 
if the conventional garb of fashion fail to secure for her the 
popularity she craves. She may fly to the opposite extreme, and 
bid for it by eccentricity. 

Now no form of eccentricity is more common, in decaying music 
as in decaying literature, than realism. None more common, and 
none more dangerous. For, to deal safely with realism, a 
musician must be at the height of his powers, and his powers 
must be great. He must have the architect’s sense of proportion, 
the sculptor’s feeling for form, and, above all, the painter’s selec- 
tion of subject, that admits nothing ignoble into his composition. 
The realism of such men as Bach and Wagner and our own Purcell 
is so wrought into the stuff of their masterpieces that it is 
beautiful apart from any special meaning it may have to convey 
to us. But when smaller men try their hand at “ programme- 
music,” we find ourselves spending all our time over its meaning, 
like the visitors to art-galleries, who spend one minute looking 
at a picture, and five minutes looking out its name and reading 
the poetry about it in their catalogue. 

Such is the case with a curious work of Dr. Arne’s, an experi- 
‘ment in realism which followed his two experiments in fashion. 
Its real interest is not musical, but personal, for it reveals the 
composer of the 18th century feeling after the methods of 
the 19th. He explains to us at great length his intentions, and 
the explanation is needed. For programme music, which professes 
to be so much more explicit than pure music, is found always 
to require more explanation. So we are glad to know that, in 
Caractacus, Arne intends to “represent by corresponding sounds 
and rhythms, the ideas expressed, and those alluded to, in the 
Drama, . . . the former is attempted to be done by the vocal, the 
latter by the instrumental music.” The very method of Wagner 
himself! Worthy of Wagner too are the minute directions with 
regard to the instruments, and the simple statement: “The 
band should be large,” and the intense importance attached by 
the composer to the action of the stage and its agreement with 
the music. “The captives to be led off in order, one step for 
each bar,” says Arne—and, in case the captives cannot be got off 
in time, he gives directions for lengthening the march. There 
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is here again a reminder of Wagner, whose work sometimes lacks 
the saving sense of humour. But, when all is said, Wagner’s 
realism is great music; Arne’s, for all its courage and ingenuity, 
is mere programme. Yet the setting of Caractacus is already 
picturesque. Snowdon, and Druids, and early Britons seem to 
have the makings of poetry in them. And there is a certain 
power and pathos in the organ-music to which Snowdon speaks, 
in the solemn march of Druids, accompanied by harp-passages, 
and in the imposing array of instruments that play the Dead March 
of Caractacus. But Arne was not a big enough man to wield the 
dangerous weapon realism, and we are glad that he but once 
made the experiment. He returned after Caractacus to the old 
round of composing for the theatres. But his genius was 
beginning to suffer from overwork, or, shall we say, from over- 
ease ; from that fatal fluency so dangerous to artists. It is sad to 
see him, in these latter years of his life, a kind of musical hack 
to the two playhouses ; turning out operas and incidental music 
by the yard, and pages of worthless libretto ; worried by frequent 
failure and by the constant wrangling of his pupils, the singers. 
It is yet sadder that, in the midst of what looks like the waste of 
great gifts, there came, with awful swiftness, the summons to 
give up his account. The exact cause of his death is not known, 
only that it occurred very suddenly in 1778. “ With his last 
breath,” says one writer, “he sang a Hallelujah;” and, if that 
be a trifle picturesque, it is at least true that, in trying to explain 
to some one a musical phrase that was in his mind, the great song- 
writer died—singing. So, into the prose of a busy life, there 
came a touch of poetry, from the quiet hand of death. 

We cannot leave the “most English of composers” without one 
word about the school with which he and we alike have to do. 
For, if it be true—and it surely is—that “there is no lasting 
Palace of Art, which has not national feeling for its corner- 
stone,” the English school concerns listeners as much as 
composers. 

There are not wanting signs that a great future, worthy of its 
great past, is before the English School, if it will but be true to 
itself, proudly true to its national character, humbly true to its 
limitations. “If only the work can be turned into a right 
direction, if only it can follow the broad, healthy utterance of our 
national melodies, instead of diverging to copy the phraseology of 
an alien tongue, if only it will be true and honest and single- 
hearted, then there is no reason why it should not recover the 
glory that it has attained in past days.” So says Mr. Hadow, 
and his words should surely wake up all young composers, But 
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we listeners must wake up too. How can our young composers 
be “true and honest and single-hearted,” how can they speak 
their own message in their native tongue, when audiences demand 
of them nothing but imitations of Wagner, and Dvorak and Brahms? 
The battle-field of music is indeed strewn with the lifeless bodies 
of these poor youths, as in the days of Arne with the followers of 
Handel, and, fifty years ago, with the followers of Mendelssohn. 
Lifeless they are, and so are their compositions, which, if they 
have not life, obviously cannot hope for immortality. But far 
more lifeless, mere stocks and stones upon the field, are the so- 
called “ musical people,” who will not take the trouble to listen, or 
understand, or judge for themselves. Are there not reviews, and 
alack, reviews of reviews, ready to save them all mental exertion, 
by giving them, in return for five minutes of mindless reading, 
a complete set of ready-made opinions? But ready-made opinions 
are like ready-made clothes ; they are cheap and convenient, but 
they never really fit. Sooner or later, their wearer is discovered, 
but not before he has done harm by much false, shallow criticism. 
For “truth, honesty, single-heartedness,” are every bit as indis- 
pensable to the making of a good listener, as to the making of a 
good musician, and a good man. 








Young April. 
By EGERTON CASTLE, 


AutHor OF ‘CoNSEQUENCES, ‘THE Licut oF ScaRTHEY,’ ‘ THE 
PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ‘LA BELLA,’ ETC. 


XXX. 


“Dost know this water-fly ? 
No, my good lord. 
Thy state is the more gracious.”—Shakespeare. 


Or set purpose, Rochester had thrown himself a good deal into 


Court circles during these latter days. He had that afternoon 
held short but vivacious converse with a certain mercurial young 
gentleman of the Queen’s household, one Ernst von Manteufel, and 
in the course of a few minutes had had his mind considerably 
opened to the mysteries of Palace life. 

The talk first fell upon his own beautiful countrywoman ; and 
the Duke, unable to arrest his companion’s tongue, felt every 
chivalrous instinct within him rise against the malice that sought 
to blast by sheer innuendo the fair name of a solitary woman, 
against whom it was evident no positive allegation could be made. 

A Diana, said the scandal-monger—a positive Diana! Chastity 
personified! Certainly. People said that in Florence it was a 
case of safety in numbers. He! he! A follower of St. Paul’s 
counsel, you know—all things to all men. But that was mere 
gossip—irresponsible gossip ; he did not believe it. The Queen’s 
friend—that was enough. The fair Julia did seem to have been 
moving under a cloud lately; Her Majesty was supposed to have 
withdrawn her countenance. Why, no one quite ventured to put 
into words... . 

“T should think not,” said Rochester discouragingly. “The 
invention of some empty fool.” 

“ Quite so,” agreed Manteufel heartily. ‘‘ Whether,” added _he, 
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shrugging his shoulders, “old Melk grubbed up anything about 
the past or present, I do not know. She was always deadly jealous 
of the Grafin. People say that on the very day of these extra- 
ordinary betrothals—with Mr. Spencer, you know—she insulted 
the Grafin Lucena so disgracefully that the latter, just as she was 
going in to the Queen, broke her fan across her face. Anyhow, 
Melk’s nose bled ; and as Donna Julia was all in favour again, Her 
Majesty told old Melk that she was evidently not in a proper state 
of health to attend to her duties, and sent her home to recruit— 
he! he! A good riddance for us all!” 

Here he looked cautiously around him, edged a step closer to 
the Duke, and whispered behind his hand: 

“Have you noticed the Grafin’s jager? Some people say that 
he could explain a good deal.” 

“ Herr von Manteufel,” cried Rochester, starting, “I do not 
understand you, and——- Hush! I don’t want to.” 

Manteufel’s innocent pink countenance bore the impress of the 
most intense astonishment for a second; then he nodded good- 
humouredly. 

“Quite right, my lord,” said he, and stepped back. “ Not fair— 
not fair at all; I am quite of your opinion. Ah, Mr. Spencer is 
a lucky fellow! Potzblitz! we would all give our ears to stand in 
his boots! Extraordinary man! Have you known him long ?— 
ever heard of him in England? Ah! I thought not. They do 
not want him over there. Mystery, you know—mystery! They 
say he came with letters from your King. Gay dog in his youth, 
eh, your King George? Positively, my dear lord ”—here he edged 
a step nearer, and his voice sank—‘“I have seen a portrait of 
George of England in his youth—the image, the very image of 
our friend! Why,I heard His Majesty call him cousin myself! 
Extraordinary person, anyhow. The power of mesmerism—oh, 
have you not heard? The poor Grafin was quite in his power— 
had no idea of what happened. But His Majesty insists on the 
marriage; so does the Queen. They quite exonerate her, you 
understand, so large-minded they are.” 

“Really, Herr von Manteufel,” interrupted the Duke, “ you 
forget that Mr. Spencer is a friend of mine, and that I am in a 
position to contradict any such wanton absurdity.” 

“ Absurdity?” replied the buoyant little gentleman, quite 
unabashed ; “‘my dear Duke, that is the very word—I used it 
myself! But, indeed, it was no other person than his bosom friend, 
Count Neuberg, who spread that story of the Professor’s mesmeric 
gift. Mesmeric! Pooh! He has not the eye for it, my lord, 
nor the power. But, then, we all know that dear Neuberg is such 
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a simpleton—the laughing-stock, sir, the laughing-stock of the 
Court! Iask you, youas a man of the world... there is a 
fellow who has been six months our King’s Equerry, and never 
rests till he can bring his mistress under the Royal eye! Six 
months with His Majesty, and as good as throws his fair one into 
the Royal arms. And mind you, my lord, the fool loves her. It 
is not as if he wanted to get rid of her!” 

Rochester with a black look laid his hand on the speaker’s arm. 
It was a light touch, but it imposed silence. 

“May I ask,” said he, in ominously quiet tones, “to whom you 
refer, when you speak of my friend Count Neuberg’s mistress?” 

“You English, ah, you English!” cackled the other, after a 
second’s pause. “Is it possible thus to look over what is actually 
under your nose! Why, the Visconti, the singer, the beauty! 
She has been his mistress for years. He! he! Postilion, you did 
drive her a little way off the road, though ; we know that—shocking, 
shocking! Mais on en revient toujours. ... Eh! Well, upon my 
soul, you have both good taste—and good luck. But so has His 
Majesty, mind you. Have you heard?” Here the hand went up 
again, and the discreet whisper recommenced. ‘“ Have you heard 
that the very night of the concert—the very night, sir—oh, I have 
it from the page of the Bedchamber—His Majesty was closeted 
with Herr von Sachs, who sallied forth into our good town with 
the most blatant air of mystery? Ah, ha! we all know when the 
Centaur is playing Mercury—he is about as fit for it as a wild- 
boar to dance the minuet; perhaps there are others more fit, and 
one day His Majesty may cast his eye around him with clearer 
vision . . . but passons. Well, asI was saying, Sachs sallied forth 
mysteriously wrapped in his cloak; he was carrying a casket, and 
in that casket a certain set of emeralds as large as nuts. I know 
all about them—I have seen them ... but that is too long a 
story. I will tell it you another time. Now it seems that the 
Visconti’s maid has been bragging in the market-place of the 
lovely green stones her mistress has been given. I say nothing: 
deduce for yourself. But if we do not find His Majesty making a 
little tour soon to his hunting-box—just to ascertain the prospects 
of sport, you understand—and if the Visconti is not suddenly in- 
disposed about the same time—singers call such occurrences sore 
throats, I believe—I should be greatly surprised, greatly.” 

“Pah!” said the Duke. They were strolling up and down the 
terrace. He spat upon the path, took out his embroidered hand- 
kerchief, and wiped his lips with a grimace of disgust. (Manteufel 
thought the action rather vulgar for an English Duke.) Then he 
suddenly turned on his companion. 
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“Have you been long at Court yourself, Herr von Manteufel ?” 
Herr von Manteufel was slightly embarrassed, but, pushed by a 
compelling eye, admitted six weeks. 

“So long!” said the Duke; “you surprise me!” 

He stood for a moment contemplating reflectively the simpering 
countenance before him, the owner of which was convinced that 
he had made himself fascinating and entertaining to the last 
degree. 

The young Englishman itched to bring his open palm in 
sounding contact with that smooth cheek, but there were a 
thousand good reasons against the gratification of so purely 
selfish an impulse. He had sought the little scandalmonger for 
the purpose of keeping himself informed of the Court gossip, and 
not only might a duel put him out of favour in Court, but it would 
bring Eva’s name into undeserved notoriety. And towards her, 
according to his tacit vow, and with the undoubting complacency 
of youth, he was now determined to act the part of guardian angel. 
He bowed, therefore, and took his leave of Herr von Manteufel with 
sarcastic politeness. 

His brow was heavily clouded with a sense of care and im- 
portance as he walked away. Irresponsible as was the informa- 
tion imparted by his new acquaintance, he had heard enough 
from other and sufficiently reliable quarters to make him realize 
how dangerous a rival the King was likely to prove to any man. 
He was moved to call upon Eva immediately, and to speak words 
of wisdom to her; but this laudable intention was frustrated by 
the embargo the singer had laid upon her door : 

“The Fraiilein is at home to no one.” 

His Grace’s feelings were exceedingly ruffled; he now felt 
inclined to wash his hands loftily of the whole concern. This 
was what came, he told himself, of mixing with the classes. 
Manteufel was right on one point at any rate—Neuberg was a 
fool ! 

A little later in the day, however, he discovered that Eva’s 
prohibition had had nothing invidious in it, had been by no means 
directed against him, but was, in fact, a measure of which, in the 
circumstances, he could not but approve. 

* * * 


* 


Neuberg, with the first look of satisfaction his face had worn 
during the last three days, showed Rochester a letter when they 
met that evening before supper. 

“T received it,” he said, “a few minutes ago. I shall sleep 
to-night.” 

Rochester took it ; it was in Eva’s vehement scrawl. 


K 2 
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“Neuberg,” it ran, “;you are a fool and a bore. If you 
come knocking at my lodging any more, I shall obtain an order 
of arrest against you, as a public nuisance. Good gracious; what 
are you made of? and what do you think I am made of? Yes, 
sir, that is the question: What do you think Iam made of? Oh, 
I am very angry! How dare you! But never mind that now. 
Do you forget that my début at the opera is to-morrow night, 
and that, with all these agitations, I shall have no mere voice than 
araven? ‘Till to-morrow night, then, I close my doors to every- 
one” (this was heavily underlined), “ but you may come and 
assist at my triumph if you like, you three, and bring bouquets 
as large as yourselves, and afterwards you may all come to my 
rooms and be forgiven. Tell the others; we shall have one more 
jolly night, at least. 

“ Eva.” 

Rochester read and folded the letter, and handed it gravely 
back. Then he, too, sighed a sigh of relief. 

“T can tell you something,” he said importantly: “Sachs went 
three times to Eva’s lodgings to-day, was refused admittance 
twice, and the last time left a letter. He was as yellow as his 
own saddle-leather. It is the talk of the Court, and the 
Kin ——ow 

“And His Majesty ?” said the officer, with a look that at once 
seemed to forbid and invite confidence. 

“Well, His Majesty, it would seem, was not in the best of 
humours.” 

“ By heavens, Spencer was right!” cried Neuberg—“ right as 
usual! I ought to have known my Eva better. What! did I 


not tell you she was as true as steel? Fool that I was to 
forget it!” 


XXXI. 


“ Avez-vous vu Diane, au sommet des collines, 
Vous qui passez dans l’ombre, étes vous des amants?” 
—Victor Hugo. 


Tus was an April night that wore the smile of June. Hardlya 
breath stirred the young-leaved trees ; the fields of heaven bloomed 
with innumerable stars, and, this being the season when the fields 
of earth first send forth the myriad blossoms of which summer robs 
the year, the breath of the whole sleeping world was as sweet as 
that of a flower-garden. 

Young Rochester found himself wandering in the Palace 
pleasure-grounds. Neuberg, in his restless passion, had been poor 
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company that evening. Spencer, according to an almost daily 
custom, was dining with his betrothed. Thrown upon his own 
resources, drawn by the cord of love which becomes of such 
irresistible strength when interwoven with the strands of jealousy, 
the boy had come to eat out his heart in bitterness and silence 
upon the spot where through parted curtains the light of Madame 
de Lucena’s rooms streamed forth, amber, into the night. 

Once more he set himself the vain task; again he tried to solve 
the enigma of this woman. How had she come to contemplate a 
mésalliance—she, descendant of so proud a line? If she had 
succumbed, heart and soul, to the power which even he un- 
willingly and unsympathizingly felt at times so strong, if it were 
that she loved Spencer, how came it then that she could gaze 
upon another with such mysterious kindness in her eyes? How 
came it that she should cloud over at any allusion to her forth- 
coming marriage ? And why did she allow him, Rochester, to 
look at her as he had dared to look—to say to her what he had 
at last dared to say? Why should she encourage him to come 
to her, well knowing what was in his heart ? 

To-day, when he had kissed her hand on leaving, had he not 
said, “In three days I must go back to England.... It will 
be like going from life to death, to leave you?” And had she 
not answered, looking at him wistfully and sighing, “ Back to 
England! Would, homing swallow, that you could take me on 
your wings!” Why had he not asked her then what she had 
meant by that sigh, that look, those words? 

What a Duchess she would have made! thought the boy. With 
such a star by his side, what an entrance for the new Duke of 
Rochester upon the world! Past and future, not to speak of 
rapturous present, would be all golden in such a light. And 
between him and this vision stood—what? Shabby, eccentric, 
unknown Spencer, with his theories, his impulses, his pipe, and 
his babouches! ... The incongruity would be laughable were 
it not tragic. 

So Rochester tramped the tender sod, gray in the starlight, and 
brushed against lilac-branches and syringa, each waft of perfume 
adding, as he inhaled it, a poignancy to his longings. All the 
world so beautiful, the spring so sweet, and he not to have his 
desire ? 

The long window of the Countess’s drawing-room was thrown 
open, and, passing through the wide shaft of light, she and 
Spencer came forth upon the terrace. The Duke, fearful of 
discovery before the Philosopher’s eyes, withdrew into the shadow 
of a bushy arbour, where the honeysuckle was beginning to wind 
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its perfumed horns, and there stood still and, with a fluttering 
heart, listened. 

“ What a lovely night!” said Donna Julia. Her voice, in its 
pretty, precise English, fell with the most absolute harmony on 
the universal silence. ‘Oh, Spencer, look at the stars! ” 

They leant over the marble balustrade, and Rochester thought 
that Spencer held his arm round her waist. 


“The floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of pure gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still choiring to the young-eyed Cherubim.” 


This came in Spencer’s voice, vibrating with that tenderness 
which none but the woman loved has the power to evoke ina 
man—which none other has the right to listen to. “ Yes, the 
heavens are beautiful, Julia, and many times haveI spent the 
hours of the night in watching the gathering and waning of those 
stars, until each flame from the depth of unknown space assumed 
a separate meaning, an individual expression, and uplifted me ir 
such close communing, that what Shakespeare calls the ‘muddy 
vesture of decay’ seemed to fall away, and I dreamed I heard the 
music of the spheres. But to-night, to-night, my heaven lies 
closer to me! ‘The stars never have discoursed such harmony to 
me as your lips, and I do not envy the young-eyed Cherubim, 
when I may gather all the music of Paradise into my soul thus,” 

As he spoke there fell a long silence, and then her voice rose 
again : 

“And is it so, really, my Philosopher? Have I given you 
heaven for a moment—even for a moment the realization of your 
dreams ?” 

“More!” cried the man, in a tone that passion had altered 
beyond recognition. ‘A thousand times more! I never dreamt 
such happiness as this!” 

“Oh, then,” she said, and her voice shook, “as you are a wise 
man, be content with the thing of perfection, and do not ask the 
impossible.” 

“ What is the impossible?” said he wonderingly. 

“Tt is,” said she, and hesitated, “to press the vine, and yet 
think to keep the bloom on the grape. It is to try and bind an 
April hour, to gather the flower, and yet want to harvest the 
fruit. Oh, Spencer, let us be wise ; let us only take of life what 
it can give beautifully !” 

“TI ask of life but one thing,” he interrupted, “and that is you. 
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And, having you, I shall have the very centre and treasure of 
life’s beauty.” 

“And what of age?” she said; “and what of sickness, and 
temper, and fatigue? And what of the dreariness of habit——” 


“ Blasphemy!” interrupted he fiercely, and caught her in his 
arms 


It was with a little sigh that she spoke again : 

“Why then, most unphilosophic philosopher, good-night ! ” 

“ Good-night,” he answered, and left her, and then came back, 
running, to bid her good-night again. 

Rochester heard his footsteps die away in the distance, and 
knew that the Countess remained leaning against the balustrade 
and that she was gazing into the night. He heard ber sigh 
several times as though she felt oppressed. But he had no wish 
to seek her out, separated from him as she seemed by Spencer's 
kisses. His heart was so heavy within him and so sore withal, 
that he cast himself full length upon the bench, like one over- 
weighted with the burden of life, and there lay staring upwards 
at the sapphire vault: the message of the stars to him brought 
no peace. 

* * * * * 

Now and again a breath of the breeze, like a faint sigh from the 
sleeping earth, shivered among the branches around him. Some 
of last year’s leaves snapped on their dry stems; a bird piped in 
its sleep. These were the sounds of silence, and the silence 
brooded over Rochester for what seemed a long time. Then the 
blank page of this night’s stillness was marked by the print of 
steps, steps that fell lightly as last year’s leaves ; the air trembled 
to a rustle of robes no louder than the whisper of the breeze, 
and the youth felt in every fibre of his being that she was 
approaching. Down the steps he heard her come, and across the 
sward, and there pace to and fro slowly, lithely, restlessly, 
breaking now a bough of syringa, now a spire of lilac; and he 
heard her beat the flowers softly against her bare palm, as one 
in deep reflection. Then, all at once, the rustling drew nearer to 
his arbour; there was a pause; the dry honeysuckle branches 
snapped as she pulled them aside, and the bush at his head shook 
with a gust of sweetness. The boy held his breath; his heart 
almost stopped beating. He felt that she was standing close by 
him, looking down; but in the conflict of emotions, not daring 
to rise and speak to her, afraid to appear in her eyes as eaves- 
dropper and spy, he knew not what better cloak to assume where- 
by to hide his confusion than the feint of sleep. 

Like a scented cloud, she came between him and the stars. 
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Through his closed lids he felt her eyes upon him, felt upon his 
cheek the approach of her light breath. 

Had he really been asleep he could not have been more held— 
more held in every sense, more helpless to the sport of fantasy. 
Had life depended on it he would not have stirred; had that 
bending figure threatened death he would have taken it without 
a sigh. 

How long she remained thus poised over him he could not 
measure, but the spell was broken at last by a joy, by a pain 
too exquisite, it seemed, for mortal to endure. For an instant 
against his heart he felt her bosom lie, upon his forehead the 
pressure of her lips. 

Light and darkness, heaven and earth, swam in chaos before 
his brain. When he came to himself and staggered to his feet, 
wildly calling “ Diana, my goddess!” nothing answered him but 


the sigh of the night, the trembling of the honeysuckle leaves. 
* * * * * 


As she stepped once more into the yellow light of her room 
there was a tender, amused smile on Donna Julia’s lips. 

“Poor child! At least there is another who has had one 
perfect moment ! ” 


XXXII. 
“ Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! ”—Browning. 


SumMonepD at sunrise to attend the King on one of his erratic 
descents upon the garrison of a neighbouring town, Neuberg was 
destined to pass the whole of the next day in the saddle. 

They rode hard all through the bluster of a spring morning, 
broke fast on horseback, reviewed cavalry, inspected new fortifica- 
tions, cast a whole population into excitement; thence departing, 
they left a scene of general discomfort behind, for the King was 
more lavish of blame than praise, and seldom found matters on a 
par with his constantly varying standards. 

They mounted fresh horses and covered several further leagues 
of road, to surprise in its turn a camp of exercise on the plains. 
And, in a little deluge of rain, the indefatigable Sovereign 
examined muskets and tested the progress of recruits, while an 
unfortunate instructor perspired himself wetter than even the 
weather could make him, roared himself hoarse, and finally, 
whilst attempting a new maneuvre (of His Majesty’s own 
device), clubbed his immature battalion into inextricably hard 
knots. 

Neuberg and the other Equerry looked on with seasoned 
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philosophy and resignation. Both were thoroughly accustomed 
to the King’s periodical outbursts of energy, when it seemed as if 
the very air he moved in was charged with electricity, when no 
detail was too small, no matter too private, for his searching 
investigation, for his autocratic interference. 

To-day the King’s restlessness had taken a military bend. To- 
morrow it might take a municipal turn. Once they had known 
him make a surprise-tour through the ladies’ boarding-schools of 
his kingdom. Great indeed had been the flutter thereof: a 
memorable event to the “future mothers of his people”—as His 
Majesty had addressed them—who had had rare occasions to 
exchange ogles with the young officers of his suite, and among 
whom the talk of moustaches and uniforms had not yet subsided. 

But when, after a dismal meal in a sodden tent, Count Neuberg 
was ordered by his Royal master forthwith to select a third mount 
for himself from the camp stables, and to convey to the Forest- 
Master on the distant Geisberg his Royal intention of reviewing 
the Foresters on the morrow at noon, it required all the Equerry’s 
sense of discipline to keep him from openly showing his disgust. 

The distance was great; the mountain-roads at this time of 
year execrable for travelling; the sun was already past its 
meridian, and he had jogged since dawn; he had been wet 
through twice; but all this was nothing in comparison with the 
fact that it would be almost beyond human power for him to be 
back at the Capital in time for Eva’s début that evening at the 
Opera. 

As a thundercloud gathered on his brow, that which had been 
so portentous all day on the King’s seemed to clear away. 

“You will consider yourself,” said His Majesty graciously, 
fortifying himself with a glass of raw spirits against the long 
homeward ride—‘ you will consider yourself relieved from all 
further duties to-day and to-morrow, Count Neuberg.” 

The officer saluted with a scathing internal irony, and started 
for the stable-huts in a black fit of fury. He found a beast that, 
if it showed proof of a vast amount of bone, seemed also to 
vouchsafe the possession of a little blood, and consequently of 
some staying-power. As they trotted out of the camp at the 
moderate rate of the good rider who means to use his steed to the 
utmost, the sun suddenly broke gloriously over the drenched 
world. 

Neuberg felt instinctively that the poor brute he bestrode 
carried a mettled heart. He leant over and patted his neck. 


“Between us,” said he, “ we may do it yet.” 
* * * 


s * 
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It was full dark before the tired rider saw from the brow of the 
nearest hill the distant gleam of the Capital. The charger had 
carried him gallantly, but the soft-hearted Neuberg, eagerly as 
his impatience pushed him, now forbore to spur the exhausted 
animal; so it was at a foot-pace that they re-entered the 
town. 

He would be just in time, after all, if he went straight to the 
Opera House. There he could hide at the back of the stage-box 
where Spencer and Rochester would be awaiting him. Mud- 
stained he was up to the eyes, disordered, soiled with sweat and 
foam, reeking of steed and saddle ; but he would not lose one note 
of the nightingale’s voice, one look of the dear eyes, one movement 
of the illumined figure. Above all, he would be there to protect 
her with his presence; he felt that she had come to rely upon him 
more than she herself would admit. He could not shelter her 
from unhallowed criticism nor from admiration that was more 
unhallowed still, but he could and would stand between her and 
insult, whether it came from high or low. 

The ordinary type of man enamoured of an actress loves the 
actress before the woman; he has been first led to admire and 
desire chiefly because so many others admire and desire. He 
revels in her celebrity, triumphs in her public triumph; the more 
she gives herself to the world, the prouder is he. But Neuberg 
loved the woman, and although in his simple way he was glad 
each time he saw her gladness (and to carry the world before her 
by the power of her gift had become a necessary part of Eva's 
existence), it had long been his dream to wean her by degrees from 
the perilous joys of stage life, so that he might keep her some 
day for himself alone. 

As he now rode slowly through the streets, heedless of the 
curiosity that he and his steed excited—eloquent as their 
appearance was of long and hasty travel—glowing visions of 
the warm, brilliant theatre, with Eva’s loveliness as its central 
point, floated many-coloured before his tired eyes, with now and 
again a dearer vision of a homely Eva by a quiet hearth! 

At the corner of the great square he dismounted and hailed a 
passing trooper and gave the horse into his charge, with orders to 
conduct it to the Palace stables and see it especially well attended 
to. Then glad to be free of his encumbrance, whose faltering 
paces had in the end been a sore trial to the lover’s impatience, 
he set off as speedily as his own stiffened limbs would allow him 
towards the Opera square. 

Turning the corner, his eyes instinctively sought for the 
illuminated facade of the theatre. But vast was his surprise and 
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alarm to perceive but the beam of a lamp, shining low and solitary, 
out of the great black front. With a haste fear-borrowed, he 
pushed onward, knocked against the little strolling groups that 
moved away from the theatre, and caught guttural exclamations 
of disgust and loud complaints as he passed. 

“These singers,” growled a fat burgher, rolling by, “one never 
knows what is the matter with them.” 

Neuberg’s heart beat to suffocation. He thrust his way roughly 
through the little crowd which was still conning a placard pasted 
on the closed door of the theatre. All gave way before his 
uniform. 

Still wet from the printing press, the sheet proclaimed in 
gigantic black letters that, owing to the sudden indisposition of 
the Signora Eva Visconti, the performance announced for that 
night could not take place. 

The sudden indisposition of Signora Eva Visconti! Somehow 
the words failed to convey conviction, hardly meaning. The 
blood buzzed in his veins; curvetting black letters danced before 
his eyes; he could not have said what wild conjectures were 
trying to form themselves amid the chaos of his mind. 

Presently a running figure darted through the desultory groups 
in the square, straight as an arrow towards him; and, panting, 
his eye aflame, stood the Duke of Rochester, looking at his friend. 

“Neuberg!” cried he breathlessly, paused as if to seek for 
words, then blurted out, “I do not know where Eva is! ” 

Neuberg had seen the young Englishman under the stress of 
many different emotions, but he had never yet seen him com- 
pletely denuded as now of all his native reserve. A dire sense 
of apprehension seized upon his own soul at sight of the lad’s 
white heat of excitement; he turned purple and then livid, and 
then, to his own astonishment, found himself of a sudden 
exceedingly calm. 

“You have been to her room, then?” 

“TI will tell you everything,” cried Rochester, seized the 
officer’s arm, and poured forth a rapid, disconnected narrative, 
while Neuberg, motionless, listened. “I spent the afternoon 
at the Palace. The air was full of rumour and excitement; the 
King was in one of his rampant moods, that fool Manteufel said, 
and there was no knowing what would happen. I left the 
Countess at four o’clock and went to see Spencer. Could not 
find him; there was no one in his rooms. I left a note saying 
you had not returned yet, but that I would meet him at the 
Opera. On my way back to our house, as I passed the Palace, 
I saw that brute Sachs riding off like fury. Then I went 
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home. There I found that, meanwhile, Spencer had called and 
left word that he was dining with the Countess, but would meet 
us at the theatre. I dressed and got our flowers, and soon after 
seven went to the theatre. They were lighting up, and the first 
thing I see is a man putting up that placard. Of course, I made 
for Eva’s house, running like a hare. The door was open, the 
maid, the landlady and two or three friends were all gossiping 
together. I asked for her; they told me she was notin. She 
had received a letter in the afternoon, brought by Herr von 
Sachs, upon reading which (they said) she appeared much 
disturbed, though she had at once sat down and answered it; 
after which she had locked herself in her room, scolded the maid 
when she went to knock; and the maid had heard her walking 
up and down, and talking to herself, and knocking the furniture 
about, and sometimes crying and sobbing. At last she suddenly 
came out, wrapped up in her pelisse and thickly veiled. She 
ordered a hackney-coach and drove away, taking the turn up by 
the Palace. As soon as I heard this I ran back to the Palace, 
and there——” He stopped, as if the words choked him. 

“ And there?” repeated Neuberg, who laid an icy hand on his. 

“ And there I learnt that the King, hearing on his return that 
the performance at the Opera would not take place, had imme- 
diately left the town. He has gone to his hunting-box.” 

“To his hunting-box ?” echoed Neuberg. 

“Yes,” said the Duke harshly, “to his hunting-box, because 
to-morrow night he inspects the Foresters. Do you understand? 
Neuberg, wake up, man! It is only eight o’clock.” 

Neuberg roused himself from his thoughts and dashed the 
sweat from his forehead. 


“Eight o'clock,” he repeated. ‘And at what hour did you say 
Eva left her house ?” 

“Tt could not,” said the Duke, “be more than half an hour 
ago. The bells had rung the half-hour before I reached her door, 
and they told me she had not been gone five minutes.” 

“Eight o'clock,” said Neuberg again. He reckoned rapidly. 
“By carriage road, two hours to the Geisberg ; on a good horse, 
by the paths, an hour.” He took two or three running steps out 
of the shelter of the Arcade into the square, which was now quite 
empty. Then he stopped. 

“Where is Spencer ?” he asked. Then, with an accent of deep 
bitterness: “Ah, true, with his Countess! Well, then, I will go 
alone.” 


“Only get me a mount,” cried Rochester, panting at his elbow, 
“and you shall not go alone.” 
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XXXII. 


“Sabine un jour 
A tout vendu—sa beauté de colombe 
Et son amour! 
Pour le collier du Comte de Saldagne, 
Pour un bijou . . .! 
Le vent qui vient 4 travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou!”—Victor Hugo. 


Once clear of the town, Neuberg set spurs to his horse and rode 
as for a race, Rochester after him. They covered four or five 
miles of open road without drawing rein. 

The night was sharp after the wet day, but the sky had cleared 
and the fine decrescent moon sailed on a sea of iridescent cloud- 
lets. They exchanged no word as they went. The rhythm of 
their mad progress, which seemed to gather speed from its own 
speed, to double and treble itself as they advanced ; the snorts 
of the driven horses; the pumping of saddle and girth; the 
soughing of the night air in their ears; the occasional clink of 
the soldier’s scabbard on his stirrup-iron—these were the only 
sounds about them, and they rather blended in with, than broke 
upon, the silent tumult of their thoughts. 

Presently giant silhouettes of trees flew past them from the 
level hedgerow on either side: they were approaching the forest. 
The air grew heavy with the breath of the sleeping woods at 
night. Then the road before them was swallowed in darkness 
into which they plunged, and they felt themselves gathered up 
into a whispering mystery of trees. 

From out of the solitude of the plain, it was like passing into 
a vast company. Shady forms clustered round them in myriads, 
and ever more and more—hands outstretched to arrest or to speed, 
gesticulating, warning, encouraging—a mighty host, all closing in 
upon them, all eager, all friendly. 

Suddenly Neuberg, always the foremost rider, in spite of the 
Duke’s lighter weight and brave heart, called briefly to his 
companion. They wheeled to the right and, perforce at a soberer 
pace, the two riders, now knee to knee, pressed along a side-path 
where the sympathetic beeches crowded closer than ever and the 
underwood clutched at them with thousands of fingers as they 
passed. 

It was so dark in this forest cutting that horse and man felt 
rather than saw their way. With startled cry the birds, roused 
from sleep, flew whirring from their path. The road had grown 
very steep. The patient horses slipped and strained, but 
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Neuberg’s determination carried him and his comrade relentlessly 
and safely on. The soft earth sucked at the hoofs; a little stream 
tinkled somewhere over its stony course far below them; the 
smell of last year’s leaves and of this year’s pushing growth, 
mingled and crushed into poignancy beneath their tread, rose to 
their nostrils. Here, in the heart of the thicket, the ruffling 
spring winds high in the tree-tops murmured for miles around 
them with a voice like the roar of the sea on the beach, but 
without once striking their faces. Ever and anon they came into 
spaces bald and gray in the faint moonlight, where a stray 
rabbit shot like a flying ball from their approach. 

The way grew again steeper; the forms of the trees changed; 
the soil grew harder, more stony, interspersed with tufts of 
heather and clumps where the dead bracken overlay the young 
shoots. The damp earthy smell of the lower woods was blown 
away by a keen, clean wind which bore on its wings resinous 
aroma of pine and larch. 

“See,” said Neuberg, halting at the entrance of one of these 
open spaces and pointing to the heights, “there is the Geisberg.” 

Above the black belt of pines the white face of the hunting-box 
shone mistily forth. Little yellow dots of light, some moving, 
some stationary, glimmered upon it. 

Rochester heard his friend draw a breath that ran hissing 
through his set teeth; and his heart, seething with many 
conflicting emotions, felt loyally sore for that rending grief. 

His own personality, hitherto the only important thing in the 
life of Edward Warrender, seemed to have become completely 
merged for the moment into the larger interest around him. His 
first thought at the news of Eva’s defection had been for Neuberg. 
He had permitted his friend to take the lead in everything to- 
night, had followed him on this wild ride, submitted with all 
patience to be splashed with mud, struck with flying gravel 
at his horse’s tail, lashed by the rebound of twig and branchlet. 
Now, as Neuberg again set spurs to his horse and urged it 
upon the steep aspiring path, the Duke again submitted un- 
questioningly. 

They were half-way across the clearing when the officer once 
more abruptly drew rein and once more pointed upwards. 

“ Look !” said he, and in the dim moonlight there seemed to be 
a bitter smile upon his lip. 

Rochester turned, after a startled glance of inquiry, to follow 
the direction of the extended arm, and between the black 
plumes of pines saw, fluttering in and out, a rapidly moving 
light. 
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As they stood in strained stillness, the rushing tide of wind 
brought to their ears the distant beat of hoofs and a rumble of 
wheels on the rocky road. The eyes of the two men met, and 
the Duke knew that all hope of intercepting Eva before she 
reached the hunting-box had failed. 

“Shall we go back?” said he at last hoarsely. 

“ Back!” said Neuberg. “No! thousand devils, on!” 


XXXIV. 


“See how she comes, apparelled like the spring, 
Graces her subjects, and her thoughts the King. 
* * * * * 


Her face the book of praises, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures.”—Shakespeare. 


Wirnrn a hundred yards of the spot where the cross-path through 
the pine-woods opened out on the high-road, almost within a 
gunshot of the Royal Lodge itself, Neuberg drew reign and 
dismounted, briefly bidding his comrade do the same. 

“There is an old shed to the right where we can tether the 
beasts,” said he. “ Follow me.” 

They led their horses to the shelter in question. It stood 
in a small glade upon the level ground which they had now 
reached. 

Characteristically, Neuberg paused to loosen bridle and saddle, 
and to throw his own cloak over the animal’s loins. The Duke 
noted and copied every action of his friend. Then they sallied 
forth once more, the Duke for guidance laying his hand lightly 
on the other’s sleeve. 

As they emerged from the black shelter of the wood upon the 
broad, bare road, and beheld the Lodge rear its white blank face 
before them, @ carriage approached from the rear of the house 
and swept across the main entrance, passing the two young men 
80 closely that the emptiness of the vehicle as well as the livery 
of the servants on the box became plainly visible to them. It 
clattered through the open archway into the stable-yard, un- 
challenged by the Forester who stood sentinel beside it. 

Neuberg caught the Duke’s hand, holding it for a second in his 
with a fierce clutch. 

“Sachs’s carriage,” said he, “coming from the private 
entrance | ” 

They went forward into the moonlight, Neuberg marching 
on again with determined tread; then the discreet silence of the 
house, emphasized by the four or five winking yellow windows, 
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the sense of the utter futility of the errand, its danger and 
uncertainty, together with his absolute ignorance of Neuberg’s 
purpose, began to weigh heavily upon the Duke’s spirits. He 
had the Englishman’s inborn horror of emotional scenes, the 
gentleman’s dislike to intrude where he was not wanted. The 
garment of his chivalrous purpose had fallen away from him; he 
felt naked, foolish and unprotected. 

But the uncompromising, illogical spendour of his friend’s 
passion made him ashamed of venturing upon more than a 
perfunctory remonstrance. 

“ We can do no good, old fellow: what use in going on?” 

“To make sure—to see—to have the proof!” said the other, 
without turning his head. And Rochester, without another word, 
followed again. 

The Forester sentry called a rough challenge, was as roughly 
answered, and fell back astonished at sight of the familiar face 
and uniform. 

Neuberg clinked up the steps, shadowed bravely by the Duke, 
whose discomfort in the situation grew every second more intense, 
and who certainly wished himself a hundred miles away—were it 
even back with Smiley ! 

At the main door they were again challenged, and again 
recognition of the Equerry was sufficient to secure to them a 
free access. 

The entrance-hall was dimly lit and almost empty. Despite 
the vast fire roaring in the stove, the place had the heavy 
atmosphere of an uninhabited house. Skeleton heads beneath 
gaunt white antlers looked down at them from eyeless sockets 
on every wall; boars’ masks, scientifically stuffed, sniffed with 
varnished, yellow-tusked snouts, and glared through their bristles 
with fierce red-glass eyes. 

Neuberg’s riding-boots rang terribly loud, so Rochester thought, 
on the polished floors as he made for a small ante-room on the 
left, where, by the light of a single oil-lamp, a burly gray-bearded 
man in green uniform, with large horn spectacles on his nose, sat 
jotting down notes in a leather-bound book. A boar-hound lay 
at his feet. 

At sight of the new-comers the man rose and saluted simply 
enough, but his eyes, owl-like through the round rims, betrayed 
the same surprise that had greeted them hitherto. 

“ Where is His Majesty ?” said Neuberg briefly. 

“His Majesty has retired to his private apartment,” said the 
Forester, “ with orders that none but Herr von Sachs be allowed 
access to him. His Majesty is about to sup, and alone. Yet I 
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have no doubt, Herr Graf, that if you have any special in- 
formation to give him”—the speaker’s glance here travelled 
wonderingly over the disordered mud-stained figure, to rest 
upon the face, worn and lined into a sudden look of age—“ he 
would at once order your admittance. Shall I seek Herr von 
Sachs ? ” 

“Do not trouble, Forest Master,” answered Neuberg with 
extraordinary coolness. ‘I see you are busy with your schedule. 


I know my way about. Where, only tell me, shall I find Herr 
von Sachs ? ” 


The Master of the Horse (the other made answer) was even 
now, he believed, supping in his own apartment—the room known 
as the Archduke’s. 

Neuberg nodded, touched his cap, and, laying a hand on 
Rochester’s shoulder, marshalled him to an inner hall, where four 
passages divided and a great staircase rose and branched apart. 
All was as sparsely lighted as the rest of the Lodge, as perfectly 
silent and as deserted. He paused a second, and pointed to the 
first door in the gallery above. 

“The Archduke’s rooms are beyond,” said he; “but we shall 
not disturb Sachs’s supper yet awhile. Our way lies here;” and 
he turned down the side-passage as he spoke. 

They passed through a swing-door and emerged into an inner 
corridor, where, from the gush of hot savoury air, the distant 
clatter of voices and dishes and hurrying steps, Rochester 
surmised they were near the kitchen regions. A small winding 
staircase rose at the further end. Neuberg advanced, and his 
heavy foot upon the creaking wood seemed to awaken alarming 
echoes in the unknown vast recesses of the building. After a 
steep climb, they were confronted by another swing-door through 
which, out of all but obscurity, they came forth into comparative 
brightness. 

It was a gallery of handsome proportions which connected the 
two wings of the Lodge. Just within the recess formed by the 
little door Neuberg paused at last, and looked from one side to the 
other, head bent forward, listening acutely. 

Rochester, too, gazed around him and wondered. They stood 
about half-way in a long, low-ceiled gallery. 

After the simplicity of the arrangements that had met his eye 
hitherto, the Royal luxury of the present surroundings was all 
the more striking. Carpets of deepest pile and richest hue lay 
softly beneath his feet. Upon the walls, between panels of old 
leather, glowing with deep and gorgeous tints, hung pictures of 
hunting scenes in Dutch frames, Snyders and Brancas and others, 
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dingy, gory, marvellous. Bunches of white lights in rococo 
bronze chandeliers, placed on marble consoles, threw islets of 
gentle radiance at set intervals in the sea of mellow duskiness, 
At each end the gallery spread into a landing, immediately facing 
which was a doorway. Both these doors were closed. 

The absolute emptiness and silence of the place, all warmed, 
decorated, and luminous as it was, struck the Duke as singularly 
sinister. The temple of the hideous god to whom Eva—the fresh, 
the young, the laughter-loving, spring-hearted Beau-Sourire—was 
about, in her folly, to yield herself up in voluntary sacrifice, had 
been put into festival array. 

Here was about to be enacted a crime, and all was ready for 
the deed. It was worse than murder! For himself, he knew, no 
less than for Neuberg, that after this night Eva would cease to 
exist, except in memories more painful than those of death—cease 
to exist more inevitably and more terribly than if the grave had 
closed upon her. 

An immense pity for the woman, a longing to save her yet, 
now stirred his budding manhood to an unknown depth. In 
the unsophisticated chivalry of youth and inexperience, these 
thoughts drove all his former considerations—all his considera- 
tions of mere common-sense and gentlemanly discretion—out of 
his head. 

He turned to Neuberg, a hot torrent of impossible suggestion 
trembling upon his lips, but was arrested by a glaring eye. At 
that moment the door on the right was opened a little way, just 
enough to emit the slim black figure of the King’s valet as it 
glided discreetly away. They could hear the subdued thud-thud 
of his feet upon the great stairs beyond. 

A moment later the same door was again opened, flung widely 
back upon its hinges, and the King himself stood upon the 
threshold, his square shoulders outlined against the background 
of rosy brilliance within, There was a glint of diamonds among 
the lace ruffles upon his great chest, a sheen of close-drawn silk 
upon the calves of his muscular legs, planted apart, as he stood 
in an attitude of triumphant expectancy, gazing down the length 
of the passage, towards the still closed door on the opposite 
side. 

The two young men unconsciously—for the habit of deference 
at Court is one more easily acquired than laid aside—had, by 
a@ common movement, stepped back into the shadow of tbe 
doorway. 

After a second or two, the King slowly turned on his heel 
and walked back into the room, where he was lost to sight behind 
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a great brocaded screen. The door, however, he left open, 
and the rosy glow shone out into the gallery like a signal 
light. 

With clenched fists, breathlessly, they listened. There was no 
sound but that of the slow monotonous tread, dulled within the 
velvet recesses of the King’s room on the right, and presently 
the hummed stanza of that Italian song with which Eva had 
seemed to challenge the Royal attention upon her first appear- 
ance at the Court. The steps and the song went to the same 
measure. 

Rochester knew that Neuberg was trembling in every stalwart 
limb, Suddenly from out of the silence upon the left sprang the 
minutest noise—the click of a latch leaving the lock, then the 
swing of an easy door. Instantly in the opposite room the tread 
and the humming ceased. The whole atmosphere grew oppressive 
with expectancy. Then there came, as it were, a whisper of 
movement, the glide of an advance without sound of footfall, like 
the passage of the wind across the meadow grass, or the rustle of 
the serpent upon the rock. Rochester felt his companion tower, 
it seemed to him, into extraordinary height by his side, and— 
dull, horrible, uncanny—he distinctly heard the hard laboured 
beat of his heart. 

With as simultaneous an impulse as that with which they had 
stepped back out of sight they now pressed forward from their 
concealment, to wait upon the passage of the woman whom the 
King expected. 

The fall of her little sandalled shoe was lost in the thick carpet, 
but her draperies fretted and murmured at every undulating 
movement. In the nimbus of her hair trembled a diamond 
crescent; a single ruby glowed like an ember in her bosom, and 
round her waist a line of emeralds ran like a circle of green 
flame. 

It was Julia de Lucena. 

Ah, with what beauty had she decked herself! In the faint 
filmy green of her draperies, she seemed indeed, as Spencer had 
called her, a thing of fire and air. 

Yet Julia de Lucena, her eye fixed abstractedly on the rose- 
lighted doorway which was her goal, did not seem to be possessed 
of any special emotion. In her deliberate indolent gait there was 
none of the tremulous hesitation of a woman’s first yielding, nor 
yet the eager haste of a happy mistress who glories in her choice. 
Serene deliberateness, queenly indifference, were enthroned upon 
her face. So might have moved and looked Selene herself, bent 
on the freak of some earthly love. 
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But when, after a few paces, her glance fell on the intruders 
standing motionless across her path, a faint look of haughty 
wonder swept like a wave across her pensive sweetness. 

Then she recognised them! That stalwart man with mud- 
encrusted uniform, with the riding-boots discoloured to the knee, 
with the disordered hair, the convulsed crimson face in which the 
fixed, starting eyeballs stared wide—that was Count Neuberg— 
Count Neuberg, Spencer’s friend! And beside him that slim 
youth in travel-soiled evening attire, mud-bespattered brocade, 
and fine kerseymere that clung to limbs as delicate as Daphnis’-— 
that youth whose tossed red curls stood off from a face petrified 
into a white rigidity of horror, with eyes cast down as if in shame 
—that was her exquisite young adorer, the fine flower of English 
dukes ! 

Were the gods making play of their daughter? or was there, 
after all, one Avenger above, and was this His overtaking? Or 
yet was her world given over to the sport of devils? 

The blood ebbed back to her heart. For a second—for the 
fraction of a second—she felt her knees give way; she thought 
that she would fall, and all the energies of her soul went up in a 
voiceless cry to the Something that ruled her destiny: ‘“ Let me 
walk on! Let me walk on!” 

The forces of heart and nerve answered the rallying call: on 
she walked in silence, holding herself like a queen on the way to 
her throne. With glance unshrinking she met Neuberg’s dread 
accusing eyes; she saw the face of Rochester, that could not in 
shame look upon her (oh, that was the worse!). She swept over 
the stern unbending figure: the other figure seemed as if struck 
with death. So she passed on, erect, deliberate, scornful—passed 
and glided into the rosy radiance, and quietly closed the door 
behind her. 


XXXYV. 


“My particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows.” 
—Shakespeare. 


OncE more a paralysing stillness seemed to encompass like a spell 
the solitary house on the pine-clad heights—a stillness which, in 
the wadded luxury where they stood, was to the two men, not the 
blessed quiet of repose, but the evil, secret, busy stillness of 
treacherous doings. 
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A train of violet scent hung upon the air with mocking 
sweetness. 

A gust of wind came circling round the walls like a mighty 

sigh, and exhaled itself into silence again. And then, as from a 
great distance from behind the closed door, the King’s voice rose 
into a great laugh of delight, followed by the clear note of the 
woman’s voice, high and delicate as the plaint of the smitten lute- 
string, or the ring of a crystal cup. The spell was broken: 
Neuberg and Rochester, who had -been staring, stupefied and 
unseeing, into each other's eyes, now started and exchanged a look 
of awakening speculation. 
' Without a word they turned out of the gallery, let fall 
the padded door behind them, and, Neuberg leading as before, 
they passed downstairs and through the passage, unmolested 
as they had come. Instead, however, of making his way 
through the antechamber into the hall, the officer turned 
abruptly off into a side passage which led to a back-door. This 
was unlocked. Key and hinges had been well oiled, for it opened 
noiselessly. 

A moment Neuberg paused outside ; the door swung back upon 
them and fell into its lock without a sound; then he gave a little 
chuckle which, in his young friend’s ear, sounded hideously 
incongruous, and pointed to the discreet little path winding away 
behind high shrubs, and then to the slender footsteps that 
— the soft ground immediately under the ray of a dim 

mp. 

“Morals of Courts,” whispered he derisively: “if you want to 
know how to do a thing, study the King’s methods !” 

He caught Rochester by the arm as he spoke, and started off 
down the path at a round pace. The Duke felt him lurch two or 
_— times like a drunken man, but he himself walked as in a 

eam. 

There was no sentinel at the garden gate, and in safety they 
crossed the bare open space where the gravel had been ploughed 
into deep ruts by the carriage of the King’s visitor, and they 
plunged under the damp black canopy of the forest. Here 
Neuberg, to his companion’s further surprise and immeasurable 
disgust, broke from his side and gave way to a series of in- 
congruous, not to say indecent, expressions of joy. He threw up 
his hands to heaven, he stamped on the slippery carpets of pine 
needles, he gyrated in minutest circles. 

“Oh, Beau-Sourire,” he cried in ecstasy, “ how could I have 
thought so meanly of you! Your beauty was not made to be 
bought for the pastime of a king; your sweet weight could never 
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press the cushions of Sachs’ carriage; your proud foot tread 
the stealthy by-path that leads to a royal buen-retiro; your 
nightingale voice be uplifted in such a cage as that!” and he 
shook his fist at the Geisberg’s secret white face. 

Motionless and silent stood Rochester, and let this flood of 
emotion surge against him. 

“Did you know,” cried Neuberg, unrepelled, “did you guess 
that there was death in my soul when I entered this place to- 
night? that there was darkness infinite? that there was hell? 
But now, now, now, I am as one risen from the grave: life, 
joyous life, runs warm in these veins!” His broad chest 
resounded as he thumped it. “My soul swims in glorious 
light; the peace of heaven reigns upon all. O blessed moon,” 
he cried, his voice swelling as he apostrophised the faint shaft 
of light that forced its way between the entwined branches, “ look 
down this night upon a happy man! Rochester, it is a rare 
thing in this world to see a happy man! You are young, my 
friend ; it will be something for you to remember in the years 
to come.” 

He laughed wildly, broke into a savage war-dance, and tripping 
up against the Englishman, clasped bim with a bear-like hug, and, 
in the impotence of tongue or limb to express his over-charged 
feelings, burst into tears. 

With a strength that fury alone could have given him, 
Rochester roughly disengaged himself from the embrace and 
propelled his companion into equilibrium with a couple of sturdy 
shoves. Nothing could have been more distasteful to his sore 
heart than Neuberg’s selfish joy, nothing more grating to his 
chivalrous instincts, nothing more antipathetic to his national 
reserve, than this uncontrolled display of emotion. 

“Oh, devil take you!” he cried, “ you and your King and your 
country! A pretty lot you all are!” And then he added with 
cutting emphasis: “I shall be more anxious, I assure you, sir, to 
forget than to remember this event.” 

He drew out his handkerchief and began, all in the dark, to 
wipe his hands and flick at his clothes, as if to dispel the clinging 
contamination, and, racking his brain the while for something 
that would stir the object of his irritation to the deepest, he 
added after a pause : 

“And do you expect Mr. Spencer, your friend, to share in these 


ecstasies? You will at least be able to put his philosophy to the 
test.” 


Neuberg, a pace apart, still laughing hysterically and mopping 
his eyes, was struck into sudden silence. The mere mention of 
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Spencer’s name had sobered him as completely as if someone had 
flung a bucket of cold water over him. 

“My God!” he cried in a sort of whisper, “how could I forget ? 
Oh, my poor Michael, and I accused you of selfishness!” 

He stood a moment breathing heavily in the dark, and then 
cried roughly, “Come!” and turned on his heel. 

Not another word was exchanged between them. In silence 
they groped their way to the shed; in silence led forth their 
horses, Rochester following as unquestioningly as before, while 
Neuberg this time made for the road some hundred yards beneath 
the plateau. Here they mounted, and, still in silence, set out at 
a steady trot along the downward, homeward way. Now and 
then Rochester heard Neuberg sigh as if oppressed, and anon 
saw him look up to the sky as one sorely puzzled, and shake 
his head. 

But the Duke’s own heart was bound up in too tight a grip of 
pain; he could not even sigh, nor could he look upwards, for his 
trouble was one for which there was no help in heaven. His pride 
was bleeding from more than one wound, and bleeding inwardly, 
as is the way with such. The woman of high lineage, his kins- 
woman, his countrywoman; she who had smiled upon him, who 
had as a Divine favour kissed him in his sleep; his goddess for 
whom he had built a hidden shrine of boyish worship, whom he 
had loved and set apart from the rest of the world—all, all down 
in the dust! He shuddered with a deadly nausea, as an injured 
man might at the ugliness of his own hurt. The first great 
disillusion in life is like a blighting frost in the young spring. 
The whole smiling face of Nature is changed in a moment; the 
trees will bud again, the bulb will push forth fresh shoots, but 
the first exquisite, delicate, confident promise has been lost 
for ever. 

It was only when the lights of the town shone out on the night 
before them that the silence between the young men was broken, 
Then Rochester spoke out of the sour fury of his heart. 

“ And after all,” he said, witha little laugh, “we do not know 
where Eva went, nor why she did not sing. We have a proverb 
in England that warns us against premature rejoicing. I for one,” 
said the youth in secret to himself, “shall never trust woman 
again.” 

Neuberg drew rein and turned in his saddle for a second, but 
Rochester, if he could have seen as well as felt the murderous look, 
would have cared no more. Then the officer violently set spurs to 
his horse, and never relaxed in his breakneck pace until he reached 
the Palace stables. 
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Rochester, left in the rear, despite his efforts, reached the yard 
only in time to see his friend leave it on foot at a running pace. 
He himself, dismounting and setting off in pursuit with stiffened, 
almost failing, limbs, had hard work to keep the flying figure in 
sight. But he knew from the direction that its goal was Eva’s 
house. 

Uninvited, hardly knowing why, he followed. There was in his 
soul a great dread of the first moment of solitude. 











